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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“IT IS A POOR HEART THAT NEVER REJOICES.” 
Old Proverb. 


i On June 10 the King announced that he had given his consent 
_ to the engagement of Princess Elizabeth to Lieutenant Philip 


Mountbatten, R.N. The young people have 


| ee oy _ been friends for some time and the world had 


outcome of this friendship. It is a very suitable union, for 


rather expected that a marriage would be the 


Lieutenant Mountbatten, through his father, Prince Andrew 
of Greece, comes of the Royal Danish stock which gave us 
Queen Alexandra and—300 years ago—Queen Anne of 
Denmark. Through his mother, the Bridegroom is also 
descended from Queen Victoria, is a nephew of the Indian 
Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, and the grandson of Admiral 
Prince Louis of Battenberg—the head of our navy in 1914— 
and afterwards Marquis of Milford Haven. His descent is 


_ thus excellent, while his naval tradition is strong. The young 


man himself is tall and good-looking, he has an air of great 
intelligence and he is said to be hardworking and energetic. 
He will need all these qualities if he is to be the right 
companion for Princess Elizabeth in her responsible future. 

In the meantime the young couple look very happy and 
they are spreading around them the joyous impression of 
their own cheerful outlook. The British people share in this. 
Indeed there is in the whole Empire a general sense of gratitude 
to the Princess for giving our thoughts a new turn and provid- 
ing us with a pleasanter subject of conversation than the 
dollar loan or Mr. Molotoff’s negatives. The hearty good 
wishes of the British Empire go to the young couple and the 
warmest congratulations to them and to the King and Queen 
on this great family event, which is also a great National and 
Imperial event. 

May they live long and prosperously and enjoy the 
domestic felicity which is a tradition in the Royal Family. 
That they will do their duty to us no one doubts. Princess 
Elizabeth, is self-dedicated to this high purpose. May God 
bless her ! 
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Mr. MARSHALL is the American who carries most weight in 
Europe. His distinguished record and his statesmanlike 
i utterances account for this. He knows the 
. thampaaaa world as well as the U.S.A. and he is anxious 
for the security and prosperity of his country. 
A vast new potential of industry has been built up in America 
during the war; its future prosperity largely depends upon 
the wealth and purchasing power of countries in the eastern 
hemisphere. If they cannot buy American goods American 
prices will have to come down, and this means that the 
present huge prosperity which the U.S.A. enjoys as the 
result of the war would greatly diminish. Looking round 
the scene Mr. Marshall has come to the conclusion that his 
Government must do something about world recovery if 
American manufactures are to continue on their present level. 
He therefore let it be known that the U.S.A. was ready to 
help European countries if these would make a plan for helping 
themselves. We have here a very good example of the 
creditor who does not want to see his debtors fall into 
bankruptcy. We all know the subsequent story. The French 
and English Governments got together about this Marshall 
idea and invited the Russians to join them in Paris, where, 
after the usual days of disagreement and wrangling they 
parted without doing anything because Russia would not 
agree, either for herself or her satellites, to the measure of 
control to which such American help must lead. The Russians 
are rude and disagreeable, their dislike and abuse -of the 
British and Americans are enough to account for Mr. Bevin’s 
impatience with them, but it is curious that none of the 
English newspapers* have mentioned the fact that at present 
we in the British Empire are submitting to the sort of 
American control which the Russians refuse to have and 
that we find it at once irksome and unprofitable. 


THE public were not told what was the Marshall plan, but 
anyone with experience of politics could see with half an eye 
i. what was behind the American idea. It is the 
ae rehabilitation of Germany. The Ruhr, in fact. 

” America will provide the means to get the 
machines going and “ Europe”’ will consequently be that 
much richer. Yes Europe, perhaps, but how about England 
and France? We have played at this game before in the 
name of Europe, and where did it get us to? It is on this 
account that Czechoslovakia has cried off. Directly the Poles 
and Czechs heard what was proposed they would have nothing 
at all to do with it. This had quite as much to do with their 


* The one exception was that Mr. Crankshaw in the Observer of July 13 
touched on this aspect of the Russians’ refusal. 
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decision as the mighty pressure they are always under from 
Russia. The Poles and the Czechs, whatever they may feel 
about Russia, do not want to see the powerful iron and steel 
industries of Germany revived. When Mr. Bevin spoke in 
Paris on July 13 of the objects of the Conference then sitting 
to discuss the Marshall plan, he said :— 


** What is the object of this present Conference? Simply to 
establish an organisation which can draw up the balance-sheet of 
the resources and the needs of Europe. . . . We have absolutely 
no intention of imposing views or methods. . . . You know that 
you are not threatened with any such thing.” 


If the British Foreign Secretary had said “ we are here to 
discuss the re-building of the German iron and steel industry ” 
he would not have sounded so pretty to countries like Holland, 
Denmark, Belgium, who suffered from the war. We do not 
understand why France has consented to discuss this dangerous 
revival ; we can only guess that it is because she sees in it the 
possibility of salvation for herself in the permanent division 
of Germany into Eastern and Western Zones. 


At the very time that English newspapers were expressing 
their regret at the Russian refusal to collaborate in borrowing 

: from America, in various tones of sorrow and 
a Calls anger according to the nature of their politics, 
the British were being reminded that they 
were not allowed by the terms of their debt to the States to 
give a preference to Empire tobacco. This followed the veto 
recently placed on our arrangements for buying wheat from 
Canada, and such interference with our trade is the direct 
result of our having borrowed from the U.S.A. on terms 
which oblige us to abandon our own sterling area, to restrict our 
trade with our Empire, and to return to gold on most onerous 
terms. We should understand that this is the kind of control 
which the Russians reject. They would rather go on suffering 
as they are suffering, than submit their country to such 
foreign interference. The British, whose Government last 
year committed them to this control of their trade by alien 
interests should be the last people to misunderstand the 
Russians’ refusal to submit to regimentation. Russia is a 
grasping and unreasonable power, she is no friend to us, but 
this time she has shown us what we should have seen for 
ourselves, that it is better for a country to stand on her own 
feet and take counsel only with those of her own house. 
Our ‘‘ House”? has many mansions and they comprise the 
whole wide British Empire. Our narrow-minded politicoes 
forget the Empire all the time, but it is there, powerful and 
waiting to be used. 


» 
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To understand the Empire we have to get back to Victorian 
sanity, back to the period of energy and growth, back to 
“The H » Kipling. In 1898 he wrote this poem. It: was 
© mouses called The Houses and it pointed the way to 
a policy which would have saved us from two great wars, 
and which even now we can still carry out. This ‘“ Song 
of the Dominions” was a great landmark. It spoke in 
a way almost miraculous in its prescience of what the 
Empire might be. The equality of status, undreamed of 
then in practical politics, was clear in the eye of the poet. 


*T wixt thy house and my house the pathway is broad, 
In thy house or my house is half the world’s hoard ; 

By thy house and my house hangs all the world’s fate, 
On thy house and my house lies half the world’s hate. 


For thy house and my house no help shall we find 
Save thy house and my house—kin cleaving to kind ; 
If my house be taken, thine tumbleth anon. 

If thy house be forfeit, mine followeth soon. 


*Twixt thy house and my house what talk can there be 
Of headship or lordship, or service or fee ? 

Since my house to thy house no greater can send 

Than thy house to my house—friend comforting friend : 
And thy house to my house no meaner can bring 

Than my house to thy house—King counselling King ! 


THE British Government should have done first things first. 
When they took office they should have had a great Empire 

’ Conference, not to tinker with the ramshackle 
sad — “constitution ’”’ or to change the title of the 
King, but to see in what way the links of 
Empire could be strengthened. They did not do this; rather 
than get the Empire together they went cap in hand to the 
U.S.A. for dollars and paid a price for these that we now 
cannot produce. When the great slump came, and when they 
saw that their policy of nationalising coal had deprived the 
nation of much of that valuable commodity, when it became 
evident that we were in a very tight place last winter 
they should have sent their $.0.S. to the Empire, but they 
were largely under the control of internationalists, and they 
have been committed to internationalisation of various kinds. 
It is strange to see a Socialist Government making all the 
same mistakes that a Conservative Government made in the 
twenties. There is still time to save us. Between the saddle 
and the ground Messrs. Dalton and Morrison may yet find 
salvation. But they have not much time to waste. There is a 
limit to the patience of the gods, and unless we want that third 
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world war, which this time would finish us, we had better begin 
to consider the enormous strategic advantages which we enjoy 
by reason of our scattered Empire and the immediate 
benefits we could derive from this if we chose to take the 


bandages off our eyes. At present we are collecting countries 


for Mr. Marshall’s project of help. There is no harm in that. 
The more we work with western Europe the better. But 
France, Holland and Belgium also have world Empires. 
They will not want to sacrifice these. 


THE Australians have greater vision and often see further 
than we do in Empire affairs. Mr. Menzies, the former Prime 
. Minister of that great Dominion, made a 
- es ag statement on July 4 which contained the 
- seeds of what should be done in the emergency 
in which Britain now finds herself. He suggested that the 
Dominion Governments should send their Prime Ministers to 
an Empire Conference ‘to devise a general strategy for 
winning the 1947 Battle of Britain.” 


Australia, he continued, might pave the way for such a con- 
ference by providing the United Kingdom during the next twelve 
months with {A.100,000,000 worth of whatever materials she 
desired and Australia could supply. He did not confine this sugges- 
tion to foodstuffs, because many other materials might help to 
stimulate British production. While the Australian Government 
would itself provide the immediate purchase money for these goods, 
payment by the United Kingdom should be postponed for twenty or 
twenty-five years without interest. Were this plan adopted by all 
Dominions in their own proportions it would be a comparatively 
simple matter to relieve the United Kingdom of {400,000,000 
worth of external obligations during the period that she needed a 
breathing-space, and there was no reason why such a programme 
should not be repeated for a second year. The provision of 
£A.100,000,000 by Australia would involve the taxpayers in an 
annual charge of only about £A.3,000,000. (Times report.) 


This grand-scale programme gives the measure of what could 
be done by an Empire Conference which saw things in their 
true proportions, but have we in England a Minister who can 
see so Clearly or so far as Mr. Menzies ? 


Our Socialist Ministers forgot the Empire when they accepted 
the onerous conditions of the American Loan. They are still 
A forgetting it as was.shown by Mr. Morrison’s 
snot and Mr. Dalton’s speeches on July 8. Nor do 
, the Conservative leaders remind them often 
enough of their omission, although spans and file of the 
Conservative party do. But if Empire solidarity is not thought 


. 
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of at Westminster it is remembered by the Australian Govern- 
ment, who, according to a telegram from Canberra in the 
Daily Express of July 9, are making considerable cuts in imports 
requiring dollars. 


** The Australian Cabinet, which has cut luxury cars and fabrics 
from the dollar area shopping list, is planning new dollar import 
restrictions. 

“ A general scaling down of luxury buying from the U.S., except 
for tobacco and films, is expected to save another 20,000,000 to 
30,000,000 dollars this year. 

** These cuts are not forced on Australia, which has a credit of 
$50,000,000 dollars in the London pool. . . 

“The cutting out of U.S. luxury cars and fabrics has already 
meant two-way Empire trade benefits.” 


This means that purchases that might have been made in the 
U.S.A. will be made in England, and the dollars saved by 
Australia will be put at the disposal of the British Exchequer. 
The Australians know the importance of preserving the British 
Empire. It is regrettable that British Ministers are unaware of 
the value to us, and to the world, of this powerful group of 
countries of our own blood. 


THE debate on July 8 upon the economic situation was grim 
enough. The opposition had asked to be told what was our 
: : financial situation and how the Government 
gua proposed to act. It was clear that the dollar 
: loan was running away fast ; it was certain that 
we were not exporting enough manufactured goods and that 
our coal output was not enough even for our own requirements. 
In these circumstances the whole country was anxious to 
know how the Government proposed to deal with a condition 
of things they had contributed towards making. The 
Minister who replied, Mr. Morrison, read his speech. This is 
not usual or liked in the House, but it was no doubt “a 
statement ”’ and was the result of compromise. The Minister 
said textually that the Government were not going to do 
much. They are not making any substantial cut in our dollar 
imports, because— 


“The Government ... having given deep and prolonged 
thought to this matter . . . believe that they should not impose 
cuts of a scale which would require a drastic adjustment of our 
standard of living until it is perfectly clear and certain that this is 
the only course open to us.” 


Our Micawbers are, in fact, waiting for something to turn up. 
And they have evidently not got the original Micawber’s 
sound views about revenue and expenditure. They have 
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spent money as though it were inexhaustible, they have done 
everything they can to discourage our recovery. Now they 
are reduced to tall talk and boasting. Mr. Morrison made all 
sorts of debating points in his speech and he reminded the 
world of Britain’s services to humanity. But none of this 
was apposite to the matter in hand, nor is it decent the way 
in which Ministers and their Press have hooked on to the 
“Marshall offer.”” But our bankrupt Ministers, like other 
bankrupts, buoy themselves up on their own hot air. It will 
not sustain them. The fact is that what has been shown up 
is their own political theory. They ventured the whole recovery 
of the country on the idea that Nationalisation would work. 
Ministers gambled on this throw, they have lost and the 
country faces disaster. There is the real bankruptcy; it is 
the bankruptcy of ideas. 


THE bulk of the electors in 1945 had no desire to see the 
experiments in nationalisation tried which have been the 
Set Piece of the Attlee Government. It is true 
that half the electors voted against Mr. 
Churchill; it is true that nationalisation was on the Attlee 
programme, but this long word conveyed far less to the 
voters than the promise of lavish doles of all kinds. They 
now have these and their wages are also largely increased. 
But their new money buys them less than the old money 
did and they begin at last to perceive that they may 
shortly be hungry.. They are even now underfed. This 
situation suits the revolutionaries in the Cabinet ; the Shin- 
wells and Bevans see golden opportunities in disturbances. 
But revolution is the last thing that the country requires. The 
normal man and woman of this island want peace and plenty 
and the opportunity to enjoy life. They want to get on and, 
if they have the talent to do so, to rise in the social scale. 
Offer them “a classless society’’ and they will laugh, for 
they know that there are classes everywhere. There is no 
great evidence that the leaders of the Conservative party are 
working in the right direction to take the reins out of the hands 
of those who have so misguided the country. Certainly appeals 
to Ministers to stop nationalism and to “ consider the country ”’ 
are quite useless. How can they stop nationalising ? They 
have no other idea of any kind. Nationalisation is their meat 
and drink and they hope that the posts it creates will be the 
reward of good “‘ party’”’ men. Conservatives should rather be 
grateful to Ministers for being what they are. Had they been 
men of ability they would not have failed so quickly or so com- 
pletely and our trials would have been longer. Conservatives 
should devote themselves to one thing and one thing only. 
Getting the Government out. — 


Hungry Forties ? 
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The Government have made one “ dollar” cut and they have 
made it with evident enjoyment. They do not like the Press, 

they are irked by newspapers which do not 
Newsprint applaud them and nine-tenths of the Press in 

Britain is critical of nationalising and incon- 
veniently inclined to advertise ‘“‘ jobs.’”’ So what would be 
better than to save on newsprint and cut the newspapers 
down to their war level? No sooner thought of than done. 
The Government will then save one million in newsprint 
and they can continue to import tens of millions worth of 
American films. This cut is a very serious one, not only for 
the newspaper industry, which is a very large one, but for 
the public which will now be without the information it 
has a right to have. There has never been a more confused 
and difficult time in our history, never a time when it was 
more important for us to be told what is going on all over the 
world. The Government have chosen this moment to pull 
down a curtain which, if it is not yet an iron one, still prevents 
us from seeing clearly what is going on on the stage. It is 
another ill turn from men who have already done, and are 
still doing, an infinity of harm. 


THE French political scene continues to be confused and diff- 
cult to follow in detail. We sometimes feel that we should 
ae understand it better if we heard less about 
ctaiesss the daily movements and manceuvrings. The 
Civil Servant’s strike is postponed, how nearly 

the malcontents came to paralysing government services we 
shall probably never know. But there is in French people 
a natural orderliness and a hatred of waste that makes 
them averse to such action as was proposed. They do not 
like the loss entailed by a strike, though they are very restless. 
And their restlessness is more than natural. They had five 
years of occupation by the Germans, who stripped them 
not only of their wealth but of their pride, and who left the 
country in divided and suspicious groups. Like ourselves 
they want for many of their old comforts, and, unlike our- 
selves, they have not much in their immediate past history that 
they can dwell upon with exultation. They were sacrificed 
during the war by a cowardly administration to no advan- 
tage of any kind. And now they do not say to themselves 
that they are better off than five years ago, that at least the 
Germans have gone and that they are able to attend to their 
own affairs and recover, with their matchless energy, the 
wealth that is always in their wonderful land. They first look 
at their inflation—which is much more serious even than ours 
—and wonder how next week they will pay the daily rising 
prices. That was why the railwaymen struck. The wage 
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for the lower grade men on the railways was 50s. a week, 
and in Paris, 50s. has only the purchasing power that 25s. 
has in London. The railwaymen were appeased. They 
returned to work. M. Ramadier, the French Premier, has 
now told the Civil Servants that to grant their demands 
will bankrupt France. Will this keep them quiet? It is 
noticeable that the strikes, and threatened strikes, in France 
are not as a rule by the producers. These are producing. The 
miners are getting up more coal than before the war, the 
builders are working faster and better, every day the shops 
have a better display of lovely things. So we may conclude 
that France, in spite of her disorderly political facade, is 
recovering and recovering fast. We commend Mr. Townroe’s 
article to our readers ; it gives a true picture of France as she 
shows herself to-day. It may also be added that some very 
useful and courageous men are now serving her politically. 
M. Vincent Auriol, the President, is one, and M. Ramadier 
is another, while M. Biddault is gradually learning that the 
word “ internationalisation ’’ is no talisman ! 


MR. Bevin is collecting as many European nations as he can 
in order to see what they want from the U.S.A. and what 
they can do for themselves. There is a qualifi- 
cation to “‘ as many as he can ”’ because Spain 
has not been asked to join the party. We have 
never understood the attitude of the Government towards 
Spain. That members of the Socialist party should dislike an 
authoritative government not controlled by socialists or com- 
munists, we can understand, but that the British Government 
should boycott Spain, which is essential to Western Europe, 
because it is totalitarian, we do not understand at all. 
Unfortunately there are many totalitarian governments in the 
world to-day. We do not boycott the others and yet Spain 
is one of the countries we should be trading with at this 
moment. The Socialists do not like the Franco régime, and it 
is certainly as far removed from giving freedom to the 
Spaniards as the Soviet régime in Russia is from freeing 
Russians but it seems solidly established. It kept Spain 
out of the war, very much to our advantage, and we are 
no more likely to upset the Caudillo than he is to change 
the Communist régime in the Ukraine or in Latvia, yet 
this last country was forced into Communism by Russian 
pressure. We run a considerable risk at the present moment 
of calling things by wrong names to suit certain modern 
political fashions. One of these is to speak of Russia as 
a democratic country, another is to talk of Spain as if she 
were the only country ruled tyrannically and as if General 
Franco were the only dictator. Spain has just held a plebis- 
I* 
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cite, the result of which shows that the Spaniards adhere to 
Franco, no doubt “for fear of getting something worse.” 
They will do anything sooner than have another civil war. 


THE Prime Minister’s statement on the Civil Service in the 
House of Commons on June 24 could scarcely have been more 

1 remote from reality. Mr. Attlee’s remark that 
a “the size of the [Civil] Service depends more 
than anything else on the jobs it is told to do” 
at least shows that he is capable of understanding the obvious. 
A similar Wilhelmina Stitch quality winks through his admis- 
sion that needless and ill-timed socialist legislation is one of 
the reasons “ which forbid us to expect large reductions at the 
present time.’”’ Even less agreeable was his warning that 
no “ very large saving can result from improved efficiency over 
a short period,’ while in the present state of our affairs his 
threat is positively alarming that for a time Civil Service 
numbers must actually increase owing to the transfer of large 
staffs with substantially unchanged duties from outside employ- 
ment to the Ministries of Agriculture and National Insurance. 
None of this, however, gets to grips with the one vital fact 
that the Civil Service, already intolerably swollen before the 
war, is now vastly too large for the nation’s health, a positively 
cancerous growth, both parasitic and grossly inefficient, 
which must be drastically and extensively shorn away before 
we can hope to recover balance and prosperity. How serious 
is the present position may be partly judged from the table 
following which shows the pre-war and present staffs in 
departments now numbering more than 1,000 each. To this 
total—7o02,363 in April, 1947—must be added about another 
14,500 for the staffs of departments numbering fewer than 
1,000 each; the pre-war total of such staffs is not known. 


To any competent administrator this table speaks volumes. 
The Post Office, for example, is vastly worse run than before 
the war ; collections, despatches and deliveries 
of the mails are fewer even than at the worst 
period of hostilities; the telephones are 
(literally) unspeakably bad, especially the toll and trunk 
systems ; the telegraph system is less efficient; courtesy 
towards the public is almost the exception rather than the rule. 
Yet the Post Office to-day has more than five workers for 
every four before the war; and present evils are the result 
of sheer, crass inefficiency. In the Inland Revenue, which has 
nearly double its pre-war staff, the trouble is not so much 
inefficiency—though the public to its cost knows enough 
examples of that also—-as the intolerable burden, even for the 
tax-collectors themselves, of our present quite paralysing 
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> to Civil Service Staffs in Departments Numbering More than 
se.” 1,000 Each in 1947 

1939 1947 Increase| per 
or cent. 
Decrease 
~ é 
e 
| I. POST OFFICE AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS 
hat 
: Post Office . - ‘ . - | 205,143 | 262,372 57,229 28 
lore a 
lo” Inland Revenue } ; L . - | 24,645 47,051 23,006 93 
Customs and Excise . ‘ , - | 14,728 12,446 | —2,282 —16 
us. ar 
nis- Total, Revenue Departments . «| 30,373 60,097 20,724 53 
> of II. SERVICE AND SUPPLY DEPARTMENTS rf 
Admiralty . . 7 ‘ . 12,923 35,446 22,523 174 
the War Office ‘ ‘ 5 . - | 19,828 44,985 25,157 127 
hat Air Ministry : ; . ; - | 19,677 24,907 5,230 29 
ver Ministry of Supply. ‘ : : — 41,383 41,383 — 
his Total . : , : ; . | 52,428 | 146,721 94,293 180 
7ice III. SOCIAL SERVICES 
Tge Assistance Board ; : ; ‘ 8,118 8,194 76 I 
Oo Ministry of Education : ‘ : 2,078 2,898 820 40 
: - » Health. : . : 6,676 5,087 | —1,589 | —24_ 
ce. ” », Labour. . - | 28,339 | 41,673 | 13,334 47 
‘act fe ,, National Insurance . : oa 13,957 13,957 — 
, * ,, Pensions . . . ° 3,048 12,324 9,276 304 
the War Damage Commission . ‘ : — 2,658 2,658 — 
4 Total . . : , ‘ - | 48,259 86,791 38,532 80 
n — 
or ‘ IV. TRADE, INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORT 
€ Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries . 2,591 6,233 3,642 141 
ous ms ,, Civil Aviation . ; ; —_ 4,110 4,110 — 
ble 36 ,, Food , 3 : — 43,030 43,030 — 
as 5 », Fuel and Power . : 461 6,489 6,028 | 1,308 
In Scientific and Industrial Research : 1,502 2,249 746 50 
his Board of Trade . : . ° 4,248 15,164 10,916 259 
wee Ministry of Transport ° . : 2,968 10,073 8,105 239 
an Total . ‘ ° ° . . 11,770 87,347 75,577 642 
Wn. V. AGENCY SERVICES 
Ordnance Survey . ‘ ‘ . 2,530 3,842 1,312 52 
Stationery Office : : ‘ : 1,594 2,978 1,384 88 
les. Ministry of Works . ‘ ° : 6,273 20,787 14,514 231 
ore Total . ‘ . . . . 10,397 27,607 17,210 166 
1eS past 
rst VI. CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, etc. 
Home Office ; . . é 2,493 3,920 1,427 58 
are Prison Commission . Sas ‘ ; 3,599 4,280 681 19 
= Total . . ‘ ‘ : é 6,092 8,200 2,108 35 
rif VII. FOREIGN AND IMPERIAL SERVICES 
, Foreign Office. : : ‘ -‘| 1,729 6,971 5,242 303 
for os ,, German Section . ; — 1,947 1,947 — 
vn Total . 5 . ‘ é ; 1,729 8,918 - 7,189 416 
ch Total, Post Office . 205,143 | 262,372 57,229 28 
Total : panes I-VII T except Post Office 170,048 | 425,681 | 255,633 150 
igh Others . 7,518 14,310 6,792 go 
= Total, All Depts. over 1,000in 1947 « | 382,709 | 702,363 | 319,654 83 
» 
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system of taxation. Why the Service and Supply Departments 
are so swollen no one can say. Their staffs now number more 
than one for every ten men in the armed forces; and their 
total size is inexcusable. Among the social service depart- 
ments, the apparent fall in the numbers of the Ministry of 
Health is quite misleading. Before the war that department 
(like the Ministry of Labour) had insurance functions now 
taken over by the Ministry of National Insurance. For 
proper comparison these three ministries must be taken 
together ; their combined staffs grew from 35,015 in 1939 to 
60,717 in 1947, an increase of 25,702 or 73 per cent. What 
possible justification can there be for so large an increase ? 
No informed and responsible person will dare to answer—for 
there is no legitimate answer. Even more monstrous and 
outrageous is the growth of the Ministry of Works, which is 
more than three times its pre-war size, though it has well 
under twice as many civil servants to house and look after. 
The departments which have grown beyond all reason are the 
Foreign Office and the ministries concerned with production, 
transport and trade. The Foreign Office is more than three 
times—and including its new German section more than four 
times—its pre-war size. Here justification is possible ; 
but what excuse can there be for this growth of the Foreign 
Office proper, a department whose main job should be the 
study and drafting of despatches and the preparation of 
policy, and where, within broad limits, the smaller the team 
doing the important work, the smoother and more effective 
its running ? And why should it take proportionately far more 
people to administer some 25,000,000 Germans than were 
needed to look after 300,000,000 Indians in the days when full 
and final responsibility for Indian affairs fell on British shoul- 
ders? As for the group of departments including the Mini- 
stries of Agriculture, Food, Fuel and Power, and Transport, 
and the Board of Trade, nowhere could the monstrous extrava- 
gance of socialism and controls be more plainly driven home 
than in the fact that it required nearly 64 times as many 
people as before the war—more than 87,000 against under 
‘ 12,000—to keep the giant of British industry bound and 
fettered by the myriad ties of controls, regulations, and what is 
miscalled ‘‘ planning.”’ 


GREAT as is the expense of maintaining this large establish- 
ment of civil servants, it is certain to rise as rising costs 
and prices elsewhere force more or less com- 
pensating adjustments in the Civil Service. 
Already, we are treating the most responsible 
servants of the State disgracefully. The highest salaries in 


Money 
Costs— 
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the Civil Service before the first and second world wars and 
to-day are as follows: 


1913 1938 1947 

£ £ 
Treasury ‘ : : 2,000—2,500 3,500 3,750 
Foreign Office . j : 2,500 3,000 3,500 
Home Office. ; ‘ 2,000 3,000 3,500 
Agriculture. ‘ ; 1,500 3,000 3,500 


After deducting income tax and sur-tax (if any) the recipients 
of those salaries retained approximately the following sums : 


1913 1938 1947 

£ £ 
Treasury ; ; ‘ I,900-2,350 2,550 2,000 
Foreign Office . ; ; 2,350 2,250 1,900 
Home Office. ; ‘ 1,900 2,250 1,900 
Agriculture. ‘ : 1,400 2,250 1,900 


The permanent head of the Foreign Office, it will be noted, 
actually received a smaller net salary as his gross remuneration 
increased. And these figures take no account of the rise in 
living costs and the cost of service, allowing for which it is 
probable that to-day’s salaries to the heads of the great 
departments of State do not exceed £600 to £700 in 1913 
pounds. In other words, we are asking these men to carry 
their immense burdens for about a third of the real return they 
received in 1913—and certainly for not more than three-fifths 
their: real 1938 salaries, if as much as that. The impossibility 
of this situation is shown in the fact that at least three tem- 
porary civil servants are being paid salaries out of all pro- 
portion to the salaries of the chief officials of the State. 
Sir Edwin Plowden, the Chief Planning Officer, is to receive 
{6,000 a year. Mr. Leslie, the chief publicity officer to the 
Central Planning Organisation, receives £3,750, as much as 
Sir Ernest Bridges, the Head of the Treasury. Mr. Hugh 
Weeks, Assistant Planning Officer, gets £3,000, or only 
£500 a year less than the heads of the principal ministries 
in Whitehall. Salaries in the great socialised industries— 
the Coal Board is only the first example—must also run much - 
above Civil Service salaries. The conclusion is plain and 
unescapable: Civil Service salaries throughout the admini- 
strative grade must certainly rise—with a corresponding 
increase in costs to the tax-payer. 


» 
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EVEN this is not the whole story. Besides more than 700,000 
non-industrial civil servants, more than 1,000,000 men and 

women are engaged in local government service. 
——- Real Including police and National Fire Service 
(about 90,000) and other civil servants in 
national service (about 300,000) the total engaged in the 
public service in December, 1946, was 2,130,000, about 50 per 
cent. more than in June, 1939. This total represented approxi- 
mately one out of every nine persons then in employment. 
All these numbers are far too large. The Government are 
shrill in their complaints of shortage of man-power. In fact, 
they are those chiefly responsible for a most unhealthy situa- 
tion. We are short of man-power because we are trying to 
live beyond our means—and the grossly over-swollen numbers 
in central and local government service are an important 
part of its attempt at spendthrift living. To-day the numbers 
and powers of the Civil Service have increased and are still 
increasing. The cuts which the Government engaged earlier 
this year to make—or to try to make—have long since been 
overtaken by fresh increases. This situation is unbearable, 
and is becoming one of our heaviest and most impoverishing 
burdens. The machine must reverse; both numbers and 
powers of Civil Service and local government service must be 
drastically reduced. Few actions within the power of this 
country alone will conduce more to economic efficiency and 
national health. 


UNDER the heading “‘ Time Marches On”’ the Sunday Express of 
July 6 printed extracts from Ministers’ speeches which will 
Mai Min entertain their many critics to read and may be 

ajor to Minor wholesome for them to recall. Mr. Attlee 
said in 1945: 


“Labour will organise the economic life of the country in 
order to ensure good houses, food and clothing. . . and the 
amenities of life for everybody.” 

While Mr. Bevin said, also in 1945 : 

‘We stand for improved production, increased food supply 
and making queues and rationing unnecessary.” 

But in 1947, two years later, Mr. Bevan was singing in a 
minor key : 

‘There seems now to be no possibility of securing during 
the year the 240,000 completed houses which was a reasonable 
estimate when the programme for 1947 was published.” 

And Sir Stafford Cripps, also this year, has also fluted lower 
notes : 

“We should all like to see more goods saben and put 
into the shops to be distributed at lower prices. . . All that 
would be admirable, but . . 
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Well, yes, ‘‘ but ” isthe word. We have not got the houses, 
the food, the goods, because Ministers have disorganised labour 
to such an extent in this country that we even have to import 
coal and beer. And their ridiculous nationalisation has so 
slackened our miners’ energy and so disheartened the men who 
run the mines that a general weakness pervades all coal- 
getting. Will it ever recover? It is not certain that it will. 
Anyhow, health in industry cannot return until the life-blood 
of profit begins to circulate once more. 


Our abdication in India has moved a stage nearer to its 
climax, the abandonment of our duties in the great sub- 
yi continent. A Bill was introduced into the 
oo House of Commons on July 10 called the 
“Indian Independence Bill.”” The second and 

third readings went through like a flash in an orgy of self- 
righteous congratulations. Our abdicators—past and present 
—congratulated themselves and each other on the extra- 
ordinary virtue they were displaying in handing “ India ”’ 
over to Gandhi’s moneyed supporters and the untouchables— 
go million of them—to their age-long oppressors. Never was 
there a greater exhibition of soul-snobbery than in the House 
of Commons on July 10, 1947. Only one voice was raised to 
say ‘‘ what are we doing?” It was the voice of the senior 
Burgess of Cambridge, Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn. “I think 
we had much better wait before we claim this as one of our 
most glorious days. ... The kind of blithe complacency 
about it that we have had to-day from a great many speakers 
does really almost invite misfortune.” The Bill—it is now 
an Act—divides India into two dominions. One, the Gandhi 
slice, will be called ‘‘ India,’ the other will be called ‘“ Paki- 
stan.” The successor authority to Great Britain in “ India ”’ 
will be, according to Mr. Attlee, Congress. We know what 
that will mean, party gdévernment and religious fanatical 
party government of the most bitter kind. We have done 
nothing to secure protection for those we have so long pro- 
tected. As for the Princely states, we are abandoning these 
tried and faithful allies with as much gusto as though they 
were South African Loyalists. We have made our operation 
“scuttle ’ without any reference to their interests. Sir John 
Anderson recorded his discomfort at the fact: ‘‘ The States 
have trusted us for a long period of years. They have shown 
remarkable devotion to the British Crown. . . . We have a 
moral responsibility [in regard to the Princes] of which we 
cannot divest ourselves by a stroke of the pen.’’ In the 
House of Lords the same sickly performance was enacted. 
The late Lord Salisbury would not have let such an occasion 
pass. The protest he would certainly have made was voiced 


>. 
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by his nephew, Lord Selborne, and his former colleague, 
Lord Rankeillour. 


IT may be asked why so humiliating an occasion was made 
the scene of so much rejoicing ? It is because we expected 
‘ something very much worse. India was on the 
Whence this rink of civil war three months ago, this has 
— ‘temporarily been arrested by the action of a 
remarkable Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten. He went out to 
India with instructions to get England out at all costs. He 
has done it by the simple process of ordering the Indians to 
do as they were told, by arranging the division for them and 
by settling thorny questions himself. It was the first time 
for nearly fifty years that a Viceroy of this type had gone to 
India. . Since the days of Lord Curzon they have all been 
elderly and ordinary, ex-Governors, ex-diplomats or, worst 
of all antiquated political personages. And age tells in such 
a post. Lord Curzon became Viceroy when he was thirty- 
nine. “ If I had been forty,” he said, ‘‘ I should have refused 
the post. It is no old man’s job.” Lord Mountbatten is over 
forty, but he is a very exceptional man and—#ar excellence— 
a man of action. Furthermore we do not know how far the 
ground was prepared for him by Lord Wavell’s absolute 
refusal to continue on the lines laid down for him by Messrs. 
Attlee and Cripps. Well, these gentlemen have had their 
orgy of self congratulation, the British Empire in India is 
over. The wealthy jute and cotton manufacturers of Bengal 
have now got control of their miserable workmen. They have 
all along supplied the sinews of war to Congress. While Lord 
Mountbatten remains in India, he will control them, he 
knows how to make himself obeyed. The other ‘‘ Governor,” 
Mr. Jinnah, was hailed by his supporters as ‘“‘ Emperor ”’ and 
he has announced with whoops of joy that now he really is 
going in for politics. Taking it all round, we may look to see 
considerable prosperity in armament firms in the near future. 


THE Socialist drive for speedy nationalisation is causing 
Ministers to put through legislation at a rate incompatible 

with reasonable drafting. Great measures 
ae eee changing the structure of our system are 

thrust through the House of Commons without 
any consideration, and go thence to the House of Lords in a 
wholly indigestible form, making neither for sense nor for 
Socialism. The Lords confronted with this situation could 
- do one of two things. They could wash their hands of the 
whole business, abstain from considering the Bills, leave the 
Socialist peers to pass them, and, confident that the Acts 
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would not work, leave the Government to face the nemesis 
caused by their own impatience. That is one line they could 
have taken. The other was to try and amend them into 
something workable. It is this last line that they have 
followed. They said, with truth, that they had a duty, that 
since the Parliament Act had deprived them of their former 
power that the revision of legislation was their only function 
and they were going to perform it. They are therefore 
sitting daily and until 11 p.m. to cope with the mass of 
undigested stuff which has failed to be discussed in the 
Commons. This action of theirs has led to Socialist mutterings 
of “‘ Down with the Lords.” They are only mutterings at 
present, but our Shinwells and Bevans would like nothing 
better than a Lords v. People election. It behoves Con- 
servatives who do not wish to see single chamber government 
established in England, and who fully realise the value of 
the House of Lords in spite of its anachronisms, to consider 
their position and to be ready to deal with it when our pocket 
revolutionaries raise the subject. On this question there was 
an excellent letter from Lord Altrincham in the Sunday 
Times on July 6. After setting out the need for decisive 
majorities and strong executives in modern politics, he went 
on to say :— 


I regard Parliament, not only as the maker of policy, but also as 
guardian of the freedom. from which Parliament draws its own life. 
If Parliamentary Government requires a strong Executive its twin 
brother Parliamentary Freedom requires another thing of no small 
account—respect for the rights of minorities. Therein surely lies 
the special function of Second Chambers; and no great country 
has yet dispensed with one, apart from those given over to totali- 
tarian government. 

The Liberal authors of the Parliament Act showed a proper 
care in this respect ; for-in Section 2 (1) of that measure they made 
it impossible for a House of Commons by its own sole act to prolong 
its own life. That means that the Second Chamber has an entirely 
unmodified power to prevent a House of Commons from perpetuat- 
ing itself without reference to the electorate. Remote as the con- 
tingency may be which would call that power into use, it should 
not, in a country without a written Constitution and with an elec- 
toral system such as ours, be regarded as obsolete. It is the less 
likely to be needed if it is known to exist. 

If the House of Lords in its present form is not a suitable guardian 
for that reserve of power, we should surely consider how its suit- 
ability may be increased. That can certainly be done without 
challenging the supremacy of the House of Commons in the very 
wide sphere which is proper to it. 


This could not be better expressed. 


a 
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ON June 28 the whole Empire suffered a loss, for Lord Bennett 
died at his country home in Surrey. His death was sudden, 
but for some time he had not been well although 
a coe he worked hard to the end at all the things he 
cared about. With no family ties to distract 
him—he was a bachelor—Lord Bennett’s life was entirely 
given to great causes. Those he cared for were first of all the 
fostering of Imperial relations and the strengthening of Empire 
ties, along with the development of strong moral and religious 
movements. A Canadian, he was a devoted son of his country, 
and he had the Empire in his blood, being the descendant 
of an Empire Loyalist. He was the first of the Dominion 
Prime Ministers to become a peer and his attendance at the 
House of Lords added greatly to the interest of the debates 
of that body. Lord Bennett was Prime Minister of Canada 
at the time of the Ottawa Conference, and his faith in the 
Empire and his energy in making Empire preference eftective 
were strong factors in producing the agreements which 
showed the world what the British Empire could do to save 
itself from calamity by the resolute organisation of inter- 
Imperial trade. Tributes were paid to Lord Bennett in the 
House of Lords on June 30. It was noticeable that peers who 
believed in the Empire spoke of it by that name. Those like 
Lord Addison and Lord Samuel, who have always disliked the 
whole idea of British Imperial strength, called it the ‘‘ British 
Commonwealth.”’ It was their tacit way of belittling the great 
ideal for which Lord Bennett had lived and spent himself. 


SucH people are powerful enough to have fallen in with 
General Smuts’s plan for calling the Dominions Office by 
another name. The astute South African 

aad leader has a reason to desire this change for it 
= cuts the ground from under the feet of the 
Loyalist party in South Africa—the Dominion Party. But the 
mugwumps in England who have followed his advice have done 
so from sheer dislike of the Empire itself, of which the word 
“Dominion” is part and parcel. They have all along liked 
the republicanism implied in the word ‘“ Commonwealth ” 
which first became fashionable in anti-Imperial circles in 
1919. In this number we print a speech made by Lord Milner 
when it was proposed to drop the name “ Empire ”’ for that of 
‘‘Commonwealth.” What he said then is as apposite to-day 
as in 1919, and the object lesson afforded us by the total 
disappearance of the “ League of Nations,” which was an 
invention of the anti-Imperialists, does not make his speech 
less interesting than it was 28 years ago. It is as well to remem- 
ber what has gone before in these matters for on July 1 Lord 
Addison—that perfect representative of the anti-Fmpire 
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brigade in this country—made a statement to the effect that 
“the title of Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs ’’ was to go 
and be replaced by “‘ Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations.” This change will be welcomed by all those who 
fail to understand the British Empire and what it stands for, 
and who hope by such changes of name to whittle away its 
real purpose. They are all too often helped by the well- 
intentioned but disastrous people who believe in appeasement. 


WE never get away from coal. The want of it deflects our 
Foreign Policy and slows down our production. The House 
Coal ! of Commons discussed the question on July 17, 

, when the Minister responsible, Mr. Shinwell, 
made a rather more informative speech than he usually does. 
It did not make cheerful hearing. The rash experiment of 
the five working days has not increased production—no one 
could have seriously thought that it would do so. Mr. Shin- 
well believes that it has prevented further loss. The miners 
have increased in number. The bribes of less work and more 
pay and food may therefore be telling in this way, but the 
coal raised per man shift has hardly changed. The tonnage 
raised is very low, partly owing to strikes. Mr. Shinwell was 
obliged to own to the House that he regarded the position as 
“unsatisfactory.”’ He proposes to import coal from America 
and Poland ; he hopes to buy 600,000 tons from the U.S.A. 
before September. The price of the U.S. coal will be £5 ros. 
a ton c.i.f. The price of Polish coal “ will vary from £3 to £5 
a ton.”’ Our own exports this year “ totalled 422,000 tons 
as against 2,110,000 tons in the corresponding period in 
1946.” That is to say, before nationalisation. The picture 
the Minister gave was one of sustained gloom, and Con- 
servative members did not fail to point this out, driving 
home the lessons of this awful failure with great moderation, 
for, after all, it is the country that is suffering, not the 
Ministers. The most interesting indication of the way the 
Socialist mind works was given by members who made 
suggestions to improve miners’ conditions. These ranged 
from free bus rides to special reductions in taxation. Miners 
are already exempted from military service and have larger 
rations than other workers. Thus we see how privilege grows. 
Speeches like that of Mr. Daggar, Member for Abertillery, 
and Mr. Pryde, Member for Midlothian, give a picture of 
what miners’ representatives ask for. It is the old highway- 
man’s challenge ‘‘ stand and deliver,” and the hold-up comes 
from men who have no notion at all that they are really 
pulling down their own houses when they attack the com- 
munity. 
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WE all want vegetables and fruit and we want them fresh. 
The Ministry of Food sees to it that we get them with difficulty, 
and that even at a time of glut we pay fan- 
tastic prices in the towns while the growers are 
compelled to plough back their produce. From 
time to time Mr. Strachey murmurs something about 
de-control, and he is pressed for this in the House of Commons 
from both sides. It is to be hoped he will soon relieve the 
situation, which is a very unsatisfactory one, by allowing 
free entry into the trade of selling vegetables and fruit. At 
present this is strictly controlled and we see the result. At 
present there is a confusion of market orders, counter-orders 
and food controls, which discourage the fruit and vegetable 
growers, run the prices up and generally play Old Harry 
with the trade. At the end of July we had a particularly 
vivid example of how not to get food to the public, for altera- 
tions in prices were so timed that markets were glutted and 
yet shops were empty. In an age when we want to buy as 
much at home and as little abroad as possible we should 
encourage the fruit and vegetable grower. But he has had a 
very raw deal for many years, and, as a result, the acreage 
under fruit has greatly diminished. Before the war that was 
due, no doubt, to the free trade slogan “‘ buy in the cheapest 
market,’’ while during the war fruit growers were ordered to 
cut their acreage. Still, even so, the decline is alarming. 
Here are the figures given by Mr. Bush in his remarkable 
book, Fruit Growing Out of Doors, published this year. ‘‘ Since 
1925 the strawberry acreage has dropped from 25,000 to 
9,000 acres. Raspberries are only 2,232 acres compared with 
7,000. Black currants . . . are down from I1,750 acres to 
7,000. Gooseberries in 1925 stood at 16,000 acres; to-day 
they are 6,000.”’ We do not know the acreage of vegetable 
crops, but under Strachey discouragement they are probably 
not increasing. 


Fruit and 
Vegetables 


EXPORTING DEMOCRACY TO GERMANY 


Ir has never been supposed that to introduce rule by the 
people, and the way of life that goes with it, would be a 
straightforward business in Germany once the power of 
Hitler had been crushed. We are at present rather. too 
absorbed with the problem of feeding Germany to devote 
much attention to her mental condition, but after the second 
year of occupation, a brief survey is appropriate of what has 
been given the terrifying name of ‘‘ democratisation.” 

On the credit side, the British and Americans have intro- 
duced several political parties, with the secret ballot, a non- 
political German police, and a gradual access to books, music 
and films banned under the Nazis. They have purged the 
judiciary system, brought a large number of criminals to 
justice, revived Trades Unionism and election to local Govern- 
ment, and they are busy rescinding some of the vexatious 
laws of 1933-45. One of the first fruits of their labours has 
been the loud grumbling of Germans against the two occupying 
powers, a healthy symptom perhaps compared with the fear 
and apathy that prevail in the Soviet zone of Germany. 

There are, however, several features of our occupation 
which the English reader will view with concern, and which 
show that a great incoherence exists, even in the minds of 
senior British and American officers as to the meaning of 
democracy. The biggest mistake has been embodied in the 
quadripartite Directives Nos. 24 and 38 on Denazification 
and Arrest and Punishment of War Criminals, Nazis and 
Militarists and Surveillance of Potentially Dangerous Germans. 
The fundamental errors underlying this mass of legislature 
have been to assume : 


that it was prima facie a crime to have belonged to the Nazi 
Party ; 

that the individual may be expected to inform against himself 
(and his relatives) on official questionnaires by enumerating all 
Party activities or blameable actions ; 

that the onus of disproving guilt lies with the individual ; 

that until he has established innocence he shall be regarded as 
guilty. 

These premisses are broadly accepted by both Zone 
Commanders, though with more misgivings by the British, 
who to some extent temper their justice with common- 
sense but are bound by these very comprehensive directives. 
Let me say quickly that I have no sympathies for Nazis, but 
that I see nothing but danger to democratic principles in 
attempting to legislate against political affiliations. The 
first and most unpleasant fruit of the Allied laws against the 
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Nazis has been widespread denunciation, an inclination in 
which Germans ought not to be encouraged, and against 
which the victims have no practical redress. 

After a few more observations on matters of principle, 
I will illustrate the abuses arising from these allied directives 
with a few concrete examples. The directives are too long 
to be quoted at length here, and should be published for 
British readers by H.M. Stationery Office in a white paper on 
post-war Germany. It may suffice to say that they bristle 
with the zsms and the istics that are anathema to clear thinking 
on any subject, and are likely to perpetuate the wrongs that 
they set out to destroy. The directives are aimed against 
“ activists, militarists, profiteers ’”’ and to a less degree against 
“ followers ’’ of the Nazi party, and it is axiomatic that they 
shall be applied by Germans—the good Germans, of course. 
One broad assumption in these laws is that membership of 
the Nazi party before 1937 was a greater crime than member- 
ship afterwards, the ostensible reason being that those who 
joined after 1937 were very often forced to do so. Yet it 
may be similarly argued that those who joined the Nazi 
party after 1937 joined it when its war aims were becoming 
pretty clear, whereas those who joined it in 1933 and before 
did so often for reasons of idealism. Before 1934, when the 
brothers Strasser vanished from the scene, the Nazi party 
was far from being plainly a war machine ; in fact it had some 
Communist aspects. Moreover, the real early comers to the 
Nazi party joined it before 1933 when there were other parties 
in the field, and when it was by no means certain that the 
Nazi party would triumph absolutely or having done so would 
abuse its power. Oh, what a tangled web we weave when 
once we dogmatise on political guilt ! 

I will select two plums from this body of political laws 
upon which the new and democratic Germany is to be con- 
structed. First Directive No. 38, on militarists. Among the 
definitions of a militarist is the following : 


B. Militarists are in particular the following persons : 
II. 2. Anyone who before 1935 organised or participated in 
the organisation of the systematic training of youth for 
wat. 


Note the word anyone, and what has the year 1935 to do 
with it? Is it because Hitler proclaimed conscription in that 
year? There was a Reischswehr before 1935, and its military 
instructors certainly trained youth very systematically for 
war, if we are to bring that upnow. Is “‘ anyone ”’ exonerated 
from the guilt of training they supervised after 1935, or if 
he can show a Denazification Panel that any such training 
as he carried out before 1935 was unsystematic, will he be 
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acquitted of militarism ? I suppose this shaft was directed 
against retired officers who were associated with pre- 
Wehrmacht training schemes, and that, of course, after 
Hitler had “legalised”? the Wehrmacht by denouncing 
treaties, they ceased to be “ militarists’’ according to this 
paragraph. We must also accept with a sigh that this 
specific crime lay in training youth for war. Was it then no 
crime to train the elderly, who are more usually reluctant to 
be automatised ? I am not quibbling. Let us go from 1935 
to 1945. The training of the Volksturm in 1945 was a far 
more questionable matter, a real instance of oppression into 
military service of 


** such as indeed were never soldiers ” 


to quote Jack Falstaff, and perhaps as deserving of scrutiny 
as activities in 1935, which the Western Allies could well have 
forbidden had they been single minded. 

But for Heaven’s sake let nobody suppose that I wish 
to add another paragraph to Allied Directives Nos. 24 and 38. 
Para. B, II, 2, quoted above, stands supreme in the realms of 
legalistic nonsense, and I defy either Lord Justice Lawrence, 
who has much experience in construing such perplexities, or 
the four Allied “‘ militarists ’’ who signed these directives on 
behalf of the Commanders-in-Chief—they were all officers of 
General rank—to say what is intended by it. 

Now let us go on to another paragraph in Directive No. 24, 
this time, observing that such guidance is offered to officials 
of Military Government many of whom are largely ignorant 
of German history and have been taught to consider them- 
selves as arbiters of retributive justice. (Their powers 
include dismissal, imprisonment, stoppage of pensions, 
direction into unskilled labour, direction from responsible or 
subordinate positions, and terms of internment in labour 
camps.) 

“The eradication of nazism and militarism will require 
the elimination and exclusion from any positions of control 
or influence of persons likely to perpetuate an undemocratic 
tradition. In addition to persons subjected to compulsory 
removal”’ (from office or positions of responsibility) the - 
following types should be closely examined :— 


(b) Persons who represent Prussian Junker tradition. These 
persons are difficult to define correctly. Information as to any 
individual, however, which shows him to have been a member of 
an aristocratic Prussian or East Prussian, Pomeranian, Silesian or 
Mecklenburg family, or of one which is the owner of extensive 
property in Prussia, or that he was a member of any of the é/ite 
German University Students Corps (such as the Bonner Borussen 
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or all corps belonging to the Koesener S.O.), or a member of any 
of the East Prussian or Silesian Bandesmannschaften, should be 
given careful consideration ; such individuals are likely to merit 
removal or exclusion as they are likely to perpetuate the German 
militaristic tradition. 


Now this piece of guidance is interesting as_ being 
historically false, and I also note that it was marked as 
“restricted ”’ or not for general publication in the newest of 
democracies. We do not have to look far back into the 
history of Russia or Germany to see what untold miseries 
fall upon those who make racial laws, and paragraph B 
smacks a little of Stuermer in reverse. I have already 
related the story of the unfortunate man named Junkers who 
was told by an American official that he might hope for no 
sort of employment because he belonged. to the impossible 
caste of the Junkers. Nor is it true to say that the land- 
owners who lived east of the Elbe were as undemocratic as 
the SED Party now is, or the Communist Party would like 
to be in West Germany. The history of the German Junkers 
since the days of Frederick the Great shows them on reason- 
able terms with their tenants, and repeatedly opposing the 
absolutism of the crown. It was a Marwitz who took up the 
famous case of the Potsdam miller against Frederick the 
Great, and in later days, the German Conservatives twice 
censured Wilhelm II for chauvinistic utterances (on the 
occasion of the Kruger telegram in 1896 and the Daily Tele- 
graph interview in 1908). Nor was the attitude of the 
Junkers in 1938 and 1939 in favour of war, although they had 
been traditionally hostile to Poland. The leader of the 
German Conservatives, Ewald von Kleist-Schmenzin, as 
typical a Junker as any in Pomerania and the Mark, visited 
London in 1938 before the danger of war was generally 
recognised and frankly warned leaders of the British Govern- 
ment what further appeasement to Hitler would mean. 
These facts will only come to light gradually, but they will 
eventually dispose of the theory that the whole of the German 
upper-class, everyone, in short, save a few left-wing politicians, 
supported Hitler. 

Whence does this theory emerge that all but the Left 
in all countries were guilty of supporting Hitler? I think it 
was being elaborately written into Allied Ukases while the 
war was still in progress by deskbound emigrés in the United 
States and crypto-Communists who had crept into the British 
administrative machinery. The aim was first to conquer 
Germany, then to make her the centre of a Communist Europe. 

That is one of the reasons why I throw a searchlight on 
the Allied Denazification Laws. Who wrote them, and upon 
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what material? Were the serious minds in the Foreign 
Office and the State Department applied to them? Who 
drew this ludicrous Elbe line through the intelligentsia of 
Germany, and does it not eventually give a Communist 
municipal or Land government an admirable justification for 
class warfare ? 

The wiseacres to-day will tell you that although the 
Junkers of Prussia disliked Nazism, they provided excellent 
cannon fodder for it, were the backbone of an aggressive 
state, and did nothing decisive to rid their country of Hitler. 
That may have been so, but I have yet to learn that aristo- 
cracies have a mandate in the 2oth century to rid their States - 
of the excrescences that are thrown up by the collapse of 
European society, however much they may be convinced 
that it would be right to do so. The wiseacres forget that for 
two centuries the world has preached to its aristocracies that 
they must forgo power and principle, and leave the destiny 
of their countries to the broad arbitration of proletarian 
movements. 

Let us imagine the Duke of Wellington, when he rode into 
Paris in 1815, couching a directive to his Military Government 
officers in the following terms : 

“Gentlemen, you are to be forewarned against all French 
aristocrats and gentry whose estates lie north of the Loire. 
These compose the most active part of the population, and 
although they had no part in the detestable revolution and 
did not support either the wars of the revolution or the early 
aggressions of the First Consul, although they are at heart 
royalists and legitimists, they represent a caste that has fought 
under the Bourbons with obstinacy against the British colours 
all over the world, and will draw the sword with alacrity again 
if occasion offers. - As such they must be wherever possible 
excluded from positions of responsibility.”” Such an utterance 
would have made every gentleman in France who heard of it a 
Bonapartist. Directives Nos. 24 and 38 are in danger of 
keeping the torch of Nazism alight in the internment camps of 
the two western zones, and indeed of infecting with Nazism 
men who never were National-Socialists. 

So much for the law, and it looms next in importance 
here to economic distress. Now what about its application ? . 
I will begin by citing a case from the American Zone related 
to me by a Denazification officer. 

‘“‘T was perusing the case of Fraulein ,’ he told me, 
“when an odd thing about it struck me. She had been 
condemned to three years’ imprisonment by an American 
Military Government Court for falsifying her questionnaire 
and not admitting to having been a member of the Nazi 
Party in 1932. Now when I came to look at her age, I found 
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that she could not have been eligible for membership of the 
Party in 1932, as she was then under-age for admission. I 
investigated this case and discovered what had happened. 
An American soldier had violated this girl and stolen her 
mother’s savings. Being afraid of complaints, he had a case 
framed against her. Loud voices and the language barrier 
carried the case through, and she got three years labour 
camp. I showed the evidence to the Chief Legal Officer of 
Bavaria, who was thunderstruck and ordered suspension of 
the sentence.” 

This case was freely related to me by an American officer, 
and there were dozens, probably hundreds, of similar cases 
during that period of occupation when the Allies administered 
the Denazification Laws alone. Now the responsibility has 
passed largely to the Germans themselves, although both 
British and American Military government reserve the right 
to apply Denazification themselves where their interests are 
concerned. Cases of misapplication of these dubious laws 
continue to occur, cases of corruption both of the German and 
the Allied officials administering them, of victimisation, of 
personal antipathies, of playing to the electoral gallery, and 
of a strange mirage in which any unpleasant feature is con- 
strued as Nazism. I have found instances of obstinate, 
stupid or merely inefficient Germans being dismissed as 
suspected Nazis for offences which in a normal world would 
be punished by reprimand rather than destitution, or cured 
by a change of occupation. The seven virtues and the ten 
Commandments have almost ceased to be the measure of 
human worth. Instead there is the yard-long Fragebogen or 
questionnaire, upon which a new system of interference with 
the individual has been built up, which would make the 
Gestapo green with envy. You know -how dreadful and 
criminal your face, or anyone’s, looks in a passport photo- 
graph. So it is with even comparatively harmless facts about 
the life of an individual once they are recorded for reference 
in a document centre and read by a zealous investigator. 

The Americans were far from comfortable at the severity 
of the sentences passed on Fritsche and Schacht, of nine and 
eight years in labour camp respectively, after they had been 
acquitted by the Nuremberg Tribunal. Now the south 
Germans, who are beginning to show us the true face of 
German democracy, are arresting the wives of the hanged or 
imprisoned men, Sauckel, Goering, Fritsche, Schirach, Frank, 
ostensibly to prevent them from fleeing, although burdened 
with families, before they can be brought before denazification 
panels. Sentences already passed have made it certain that 
we have the labour camp, or as the Germans call it, the 
concentration camp, with us for another ten years as a 
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recognised method of punishing political delinquency. That 
will make 25 years of the 2oth century in all, during which 
this shadow will have lain across the centre of Europe. The 
memory of youth will not suffice to recall a time when it was 
not so, nor will the sombre mood of German youth to-day 
permit it to believe that a limit can be set to this state of 
affairs. 

One of the most urgent problems, which requires perhaps 
a mixed Commission of American Congress and the Houses 
of Parliament to enquire into it, is the extent of power, and 
the abuse of it, allowed to the Allied Intelligence Services in 
Germany. I will confine myself here to speaking of the British 
Intelligence Division, with the remark that all I say is broadly 
true also of the American C.I.C., and that it is no use our 
giving such wide powers so indiscriminately, if we wish to 
point our fingers with effect at persecution in the Soviet 
Zone or in Hungary. 

The Intelligence Division is not merely an eye, an ear and 
a brain at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief ; it has 
the characteristics of a State within the State, being able to 
arrest, detain, interrogate, remand, and decide whether the 
detained person may be denied habeas corpus or not. With 
regard to the hysterical state of Germans to-day, it is unhealthy 
that any body of men, even Englishmen, however enlightened, 
should possess these powers over a long period. The war is 
two years behind us ; our hope lies in tolerance in Germany, 
and not in stamping out the last sparks of a dying fire. (It is, 
in fact, sometimes quite instructive to watch the embers.) 
What is the actual danger from Nazisrm in Germany to-day ? 
What do the statistics of political crime in Germany show 
compared with Palestine? Are hunger, apathy and despair 
our main enemies, or is there an armourplated Nazi move- 
ment in hiding somewhere ? I venture to suggest that if the 
Allies press their political purge too fiercely in every home and 
field and factory, they will themselves be the authors of a 
new nationalism. Some may perhaps see the possibility of a 
rapid resurgence of Nazism. It is worth being vigilant, but 
the time to be firm will be in five years or ten years, and the 
time to be forebearing is now. Operation Selection Board 
caused a great stir in February, when more than 100 Nazis 
and “‘ security suspects’ were rounded up in both western 
zones. Field Marshal Lord Montgomery was said to have 
been impressed with the evidence of an organised Nazi 
movement with ambitions to threaten Great Britain with 
germ warfare. The Intelligence Division has now sifted the 
haul and to its credit be it said that the following results are 
admitted : the ringleader of the germ scare, Karl Rosenberg, 
was definitely a lunatic. The remainder consisted of auto- 
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matic arrest category Nazis at large who should have been 
under arrest anyhow, and a few apostles of the pan-European 
movement. Nota single charge of conspiracy is to be brought, 
and the remnants are being released. 

Well and good, it may be said, but what harm is done? 
The harm lies often in the flying rumour of a man hauled 
out of his bed by the British and carried away to an intern- 
ment camp without any reason given to his family. The 
harm lies in making interrogation a matter for internment, 
when any British Government officer can obtain equally well 
what he wants by applying house arrest or even inviting the 
suspect to his office. The problem of forgetting a man in 
internment or leaving him there simply because you know 
nothing about him is very great indeed, and it would be in the 
interests of all if this system were overhauled. No man should 
be denied access to a lawyer, as is in fact the case to-day, 
and if there is not sufficient knowledge of guilt to charge a 
man, habeas corpus should not be denied to him. One bad 
thing that can happen is for us to alienate the harmless by 
using Gestapo methods, who will then shield the dangerous 
elements. Another bad thing is that we ourselves will forget 
the liberties in which we were born and bred, for lack of 
seeing them practised. 

The air we breathe in Germany to-day is not free. It is 
stifling to some, who fear that they are recorded wrongly in 
the Document Centres, who fear that the ignorance of a Military 
Government official may put them outside the law, or that 
the animosity of a neighbour may put upon them the onus 
of disproving “ guilty knowledge ’”’ in 1937. The common 
man is too cautious to join a political party to-day ; he is 
afraid that a third decade of reckoning may come. He does 
not want his name on any Party index. It needs some 
courage or a business motive to do so in 1947. 

I cannot yet see an end to the political chicanery that is 
accompanying the export of democracy to Germany. There 
are too many branches both in the Control Commissions and 
in the Military Government whose existence is bound up with 
research into the political past. The thesis of total guilt 
for Hitler, which the Denazification Laws bind upon the 
backs of Germans, seems to have a stifling effect on the 
atmosphere ; nobody likes to admit that a prefabricated 
thesis necessarily fits his own case. Moreover, not even the 
authors of denazification appear to have glimpsed the real 
truth that while the vices of Nazism were confined to Germany, 
Hitler and his system were accepted as not past redemption 
by the world around him ; that his early aggressions in foreign 
politics were not the actions of a fanatic sure of the support 
of 70 million others. They were the actions of a man who had 
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not yet achieved, and needed foreign triumphs, to achieve 
unity at home. We must search our consciences as to 
whether the democracies of Europe with their weaknesses and 
hesitations did not help Hitler to make his system complete. 
Yet the worst of these lay courts is that they are taking 
away from the common man the inclination and the power 
to discern between good and evil. It is as if the public 
conscience has been taken over and “nationalised” by. 
obscure Germans under foreign supervision. It is moreover 
clear that offences for which men are daily being sentenced to 
nine years’ imprisonment in the western zones are being daily 
committed with impunity by members of the new Unity 
Party in the Soviet Zone. The offence is the thing, after all, 
not the colour of the cloak under which it was committed. 
TAN COLVIN. 


LONDON LORE 


It is both instructive and interesting to note the rise of our 
great institutions from their small beginnings. The rise of 
Lloyd’s from a humble coffee-house is a tale that has often 
been told, and another no less remarkable is the development 
of Barclay’s Bank from a small goldsmith’s shop until now it 
comprises a great block bounded by Lombard Street from its 
north-east corner to St. Edmond’s Church, a length of Grace- 
church Street, and all one side of George Yard, and this 
without considering its many branches throughout the 
country. 

It all came about because David Barclay, son of the noted 
Quaker apologist of Rurie, near Aberdeen, and himself a 
prosperous merchant in Cheapside, was twice married, and 
both times to daughters of Lombard Street goldsmiths. His 
first wife was Ann, daughter of James Taylor, of the Spread 
Eagle, number 66 Lombard Street, and his second, Priscilla, 
daughter of John or Joseph Freame, of the Three Golden 
Lions, number 51, a house whose history can be traced back 
to a poulterer’s shop of the early 16th century. It is now 
incorporated in the bank premises. 

In 1736 Freame took into partnership James Barclay, 
David’s son by his first marriage, and, managing the business 
until his death 30 years later, he so impressed his personality 
upon it that it has borne his name ever since. In 1767 the 
firm was joined by Silvanus Bevan, James’s nephew, of the 
family of apothecaries of Plough Court, and for many years 
the bank was known as Barclay, Bevan & Co. In the 19th 
century it became Barclay, Tritton & Co., and in 1862 the 
partners are named as Robert Cooper, Lee Bevan, Henry 
Tritton, Joseph Gurney Barclay and Francis Augustus Bevan. 
At least by 1881 the bank traded simply as Barclay & Co. 

; C. P. 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


In connection with the new name proposed for the Dominion 
Secretary and the new title about to be assumed by H.M. The 
King, tt is of interest to recall what Lord Milner said in a 
speech delivered at the Sheldonain Theatre, Oxford, August 1, 
1919, to the Students of the Oxford Summer Meeting. 


I SHOULD like to say at starting that, throughout this address, 
I shall use the ‘‘ British Empire ” and the “ British Common- 
wealth ’’ as synonymous terms. Personally I rather regret 
the confusion of ideas which may result from the introduction 
of the latter term, though I appreciate the good intentions 
which prompted its adoption. The authors of the term 
“‘ British Commonwealth,” in itself a good one, were no doubt 
anxious to get rid of certain implications of the word 
“Empire,” which were thought to be unsuitable, as indeed 
they are, to the relations of the United Kingdom and the 
self-governing Dominions. I myself said years ago : 


“The word Empire, the word Imperial, are, in some respects, 
unfortunate. They suggest domination, ascendency, the rule of a 
superior state over vassal states. But as they are the only words 
available, all we can do is to make the best of them, and to raise 
them in the scale of language by a new significance.” 


As a matter of fact I think that this new significance has by 
now been amply established. At any rate I have never met 
a Canadian or Australian who objected to the term “ British 
Empire ” to designate the complex of States, which all own 
allegiance to the British Crown, or who regarded membership 
of it as any derogation from the dignity, the nationhood of 
his own country. The “ British Empire,” as the word is 
used by the men of the Dominions, is not synonymous with 
the Empire of Great Britain. It means the United Kingdom 
and the countries directly ruled by it together with the 
self-governing Dominions, which are, like the United Kingdom, 
under the Crown, but in no real sense nowadays under the 
United Kingdom. That meaning of the word “ British 
Empire ’”’ having now, as it seems to me, become well estab- 
lished, and having a familiar and popular ring, I should 
personally have been well content to be satisfied with it. 
But if it is thought preferable on any particular occasion to 
use the term “ British Commonwealth ’’—in itself, as I have 
said, a very good term—to designate this self-same thing, 
I readily acquiesce, provided that we all understand that it 
is the same thing which we mean by the two expressions. 

The subject of your studies in this Summer Session is 
described in the prospectus as : 
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“‘The British Commonwealth and its problems, political, 
economic, social and spiritual.” 


A vast field truly, and one which now has many explorers. 
The extensive and excellent series of lectures which has been 
arranged, and the large number of students gathered here to 
avail themselves of those lectures, are evidence of the wide- 
spread interest which the subject now excites. How far 
we have travelled in this respect in the period of something 
like half a century which my own recollection covers! It is 
just forty-five years since, as an undergraduate at Oxford, 
I was first stirred by a new vision of the future of the British 
Empire. In that vision it appeared no longer as a number 
of infant or dependent communities revolving round this 
ancient kingdom but as a world-encircling group of related 
nations, some of them destined in time even to outgrow the 
mother country, united on a basis of equality and partnership, 
and united at least mainly by moral and spiritual bonds. 
I do not say I was the only man or boy who had that vision— 
far from it—but they were few in number, very few at that 
time, who thought much or cared much about anything 
apparently so remote, so problematical, so devoid of imme- 
diate bearing on our engrossing domestic concerns. All my 
life this higher conception of the British Empire and of its 
only real future has had to struggle against misunderstanding, 
against neglect, against. submersion in the excitement of 
local and party controversies over matters often of infinitely 
less real importance. It is very far from having overcome 
all these obstacles even now, but it begins at last to rise up 
before our eyes in something like its true proportions. To 
those, who have long waited and hoped and maybe striven 
for such a result, a gathering like the present is a great source 
of encouragement. Truly auspicium melioris aevi. 

But while I rejoice in this fact,.and look forward with 
hope to the more distant, I am not without anxiety about 
the immediate future. For the time being I expect a set-back 
in the field of Imperial politics. This is a season of general 
reaction, the ebb-tide from the high moral and spiritual level, 
the self-sacrifice, the mutual helpfulness and tolerance, the 
ungrudging patriotism attained by the great body of the 
people, in all parts of the Empire, during the supreme trial 
of the past four years. That reaction is making itself felt 
everywhere, in domestic as in external affairs. It is going to 
affect among other things the constitutional development of 
the British Commonwealth. Immense strides were made in 
organising the co-operation of the self-governing States of 
that Commonwealth under the stress of war. The Imperial 
War Cabinet, the British Empire Delegation at Paris, rough 
expedients if you please, hammered out in the fusing flame 
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of a great emergency, nevertheless represented an immense 
advance in the direction of unity of action based on the 
principle of equality of status. They were as remarkable in 
their way as the companionship in arms of the Home and 
Dominion troops in France, in Gallipoli and Palestine. 

But for the time being these great institutions are in 
abeyance. They cannot be continued in their old form, 
strictly adapted as it was to the conditions of the passing 
hour. Something is needed to take their place, if the Empire 
is to preserve in peace that capacity for unity of action which 
they gave to it in war and during the Peace negotiations. 
But what that instrument of future co-operation is to be 
remains indeterminate. Nor are the leading statesmen, who 
can alone bring it into life, going in the immediate future to 
trouble their heads about the matter. The statesmen of the 
Dominions, whose presence here during the last stages of the 
war and the negotiations for Peace enabled them to exercise 


so great an influence on Imperial policy—their participation | 


was invaluable, it will have effects of an enduring character 
—have all gone back to their several countries. They will 
be immersed in their own local affairs, confronted, each one 
of them, by social and industrial troubles, which may or may 


not stop short of political convulsion—troubles that are the | 
aftermath of war. And the same is true of ourselves. The 


burning topics of public interest in the immediate future will 
be the economic and social problems of the United Kingdom, 
the prospects of its industry, its agriculture, the relations of 
Capital and Labour and their bearing on the vital need of 
increased production. It will be hard for those of us, whose 
primary duty is to the British Commonwealth, to secure 
adequate attention on the part of the Government, or 
Parliament, or of the public, either to the development of 
our relations with the self-governing Dominions or to the 
advancement of what, in contradistinction to the Dominions, 
I may call the dependent Empire, about to be enlarged, as 
it is, by the addition of mandated territories. Questions of 
the greatest moment will arise in both these spheres. But I 
do not conceal from myself that overburdened Ministers, a 
distracted legislature, and a hectic Press may not always be 
ready to apply fundamental brainwork to their solution. 

And that is all the more reason why those who, like my 
present hearers, have a real interest in the subject, and have 
time for study and reflection, should devote their minds to 
the problems of great magnitude and diversity, which the 
growth of the British Commonwealth presents, so that, as 
opportunity arises, they may exercise a wholesome influence 
on public opinion, and give a right trend to our policy in 
regard to them. 
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The field is so vast that all I can attempt to do to-night 
is to direct your attention to one or two of the principal 
beacon lights which may guide you in exploring it. And let 


j me take as a starting point, and one which leads us quickly 


into the heart of the subject, the relation of the British 
Commonwealth to the League of Nations. 

In some quarters a fear has been expressed that the 
position of the Great Dominions and India, as independent 
members of the League of Nations side by side with the 
British Empire, will tend to the disruption of the tie between 
the United Kingdom and the Dominions. For reasons which 
I will state directly, I do not share that fear, though I admit 
that it is not wholly groundless. And I cannot say too 
emphatically that, if that fear were realised, it would be an 
irreparable disaster to us and to the world. For the League 
of Nations, splendid as its ideal is, and heartily as we shall all 
strive for its fulfilment, has only just been planted. Time 
alone can show whether it is going to strike root in a somewhat 
stony soil. And it is still far from co-extensive with the 
civilised world. If in stretching out after a Pax Mund, 
which we may never attain, we were to let slip from our 
grasp the Pax Britannica, which is our long asssured and 
well-tested possession to-day, we should be sacrificing the 
substance for the shadow. For it is not too much to say that 
the benefits, which the League of Nations hopes.in time to 
extend to all the world, are already secured to the many and 
diverse states and peoples, which own allegiance to our 
Sovereign, by their membership in the British Commonwealth. 
The inspiration of the Covenant of the League is largely, if 
not wholly, drawn from the actual practice of that Common- 
wealth. I go further and say that, if the Commonwealth were 
to go to pieces, the strongest pillar of the League would be 
shattered, and the high hopes which we have of it would be 
doomed to disappointment. 

But I do not think that, in truth, the unity of the Common- 
wealth is threatened by the fact that the British Empire and 
the Dominions and India appear among the signatories of 
the Covenant of the League as separate though related 
States. The phraseology is indeed clumsy and misleading, 
for the Dominions are not appendices of the ‘‘ British Empire,” 
but integral parts of it. I recognise their separateness from 
the United Kingdom with the Colonies and Dependencies 
directly under its rule, but not from the Empire, which 
includes them as well as the United Kingdom. And this 
defect in the drafting of the Covenant leaves the door open 
to awkward consequences. It would be possible, as I see it, 
that in the Assembly, and even in the Council of the League, 
the ‘‘ British Empire,’ and one or other of the Dominions, 
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or India, might be found on opposite sides. It is even possible 
that one of them might appeal to the arbitrament of the 
League in the case of some difference with another. Such a 
situation would, I think, be absolutely disastrous, and must 
at any cost be avoided. We must settle our domestic 
differences, as we always have done, among ourselves. 

But then I do not think that such a situation, though 
theoretically possible, is ever likely to arise in practice. I am 
certain that anything like dissension between different 
British States in the councils of the League would be so 
overwhelmingly condemned by public opinion in all of them, 
that it should be an easy task for statesmanship to avoid 
it. Moreover, the business of the League is of such a character 
that I do not see that there is room for dissension between 
different members of the Commonwealth with regard to it. 
For that business is the maintenance of the peace of the world, 
and this is an object which must always be of supreme and 
peculiar interest to them all. The Commonwealth can have 
no higher interest than to try and convert the Pax Britannica 
into a Pax Mundi. For, despite its enormous power, it has 
more than any other State in the world to lose by another 
Armageddon. And it has nothing whatever to gain by it. 
It stands to-day on the highest pinnacle of achievement and 
influence. Not fresh conquests, not expansion, but internal 
consolidation and development are the objects imperatively 
set before it by present conditions. Moreover war, war that 
is on anything like a great scale—I am not speaking now of 
those minor and local breaches of the peace which are always 
liable to occur on the confines of civilisation and barbarism— 
war, I say, on anything like a great scale, and above all a 
war of aggression, would be more likely than anything else 
to lead to a disruption of the Commonwealth. It is true that 
the recent great struggle, so far from threatening it with 
disruption, resulted in the most magnificent exhibition of its 
essential unity. But then that struggle was of a very 
exceptional character, and the unanimity, with which all 
members of the Commonwealth threw themselves into it, 
was due to a conjunction of circumstances which is very 
unlikely to occur again. It was not a war of aggression on 
the part of Great Britain, not even a war of legitimate self- 
interest. It was, or at least so it appeared to all the 
Dominions, a pure war of principle for the defence of funda- 
mental human right. I do not say that under similar condi- 
tions a similar unanimity might not be shown again. But 
I think that similar circumstances will not easily recur. 

We have to realise that, at the present stage in the 
development of the Commonwealth, unanimity on the part 
of all its self-governing States is necessary to insure united 
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action. Technically, the Imperial Government can still enter 
into obligations binding the whole Empire just as, technically, 
the Parliament at Westminster can still legislate for the 
Dominions. But practically the former right is becoming as 
obsolete as the latter has long since become. In no action 
which it takes in foreign affairs can the Imperial Government 
in fact rely on the support of any of the Dominions, unless 
that action has the express or tacit assent of the Dominion 
Government, and that means, in the last analysis, of the 
public opinion of its people. All of them, or any one or 
more of them, can stand out if they choose. There is nothing 
to compel their concurrence except the moral ties of sentiment 
and sympathy, of long comradeship, of family feeling, and a 
certain traditional regard for the oldest and still the leading 
member of the family. It follows from this position that, if 
the Imperial Government is to play its part in international 
affairs with the full weight of the Empire behind it, its foreign 
policy must be conceived on very broad lines—simple, straight- 
forward, open, pursuing in the main only objects of such wide 
interest and moral import that they can be understood by 
and will appeal to the independent democracies across the 
ocean. It is true that something must be contributed on the 
other side. The peoples of the Dominions must learn, as 
they are learning, more of the complexities of international 
affairs, and realise their obligations as members of a world- 
encircling society of nations. There is a great process of 
education to be gone through, for them as well as for us. 
Closer intercourse—rendered constantly easier by the develop- 
ment of the means of communication—the interchange of 
ideas, the maintenance of a common tradition, a common 
type of high and progressive civilisation, finding expression 
in a common language and literature—these can alone 
overcome the dissolving influence of manifold divergences of 
interest and differences of growth, which are bound to exist 
among such widely separated communities. If we are to 
act together in the future even more effectively than in the 
past, we must strengthen all the moral as well as all the 
material ties which may cause us to feel alike on great 
international issues. 

Let me return for a moment to the League of Nations. 
There is much to be learnt from comparing it with our 
existing Commonwealth or League of British Nations, which 
is to a large extent its prototype. They are alike in this, 
that in either case unanimity of all the members is necessary 
for effective action. In the case of the League this is forma-iy 
laid down in the Covenant. In the case of the Commonwealth, 
as I have tried to explain, unanimity is not formally necessary, 
but it is necessary in practice, if the Commonwealth is to put 
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forth its full strength. But unanimity is much easier to 
achieve in the case of the Commonwealth. For here the 
moral ties, which make for unanimity, already exist. In the 
League they have yet to be developed, and their growth will 
at best be slow. To develop a League of Nations spirit must 
be the work of time. But, on the other hand, the League 
has one great advantage over the Commonwealth. It has a 
regular constitution. It has in its Covenant a fundamental 
law, a ‘“‘ Grond-wet,” and it has certain organic institutions 
with definite functions—the Assembly, the Council, the 
Secretariat. But the Commonwealth has no such regular 
constitution. With the one great exception of the Crown, a 
bond of priceless value, it has no common organ of any kind. 
The old bonds of Empire are obsolete and no new constitu- 
tional bonds have been created. We are promised a 
Conference, next year, perhaps the year after, to devise a 
fresh framework for this Commonwealth of Nations, which, 
even when unanimous, has no definite and _ recognised 
instrument to execute its will. It is greatly to be hoped that 
that Conference will result in some act of constructive 
statesmanship. The Covenant of the League of Nations may 
serve it as a guide. For it is surely a most strange anomaly 
that the self-governing States of the British Empire, in 
joining the League, should have bound themselves by formal 
ties to a number of foreign nations, when they have never 
hitherto been willing to enter into similar obligations to one 
another. 

One last word about the relations of the League and the 
Commonwealth. I see no reason why the two organisations 
should clash. On the contrary, I think they can be of the 
greatest assistance to one another. The Commonwealth has 
many interests of its own, many matters of internal concern, 
with which the League has nothing to do. In its membership 
of the League it can only have one object—to make the League 
itself a success. In so doing it will be securing the greatest 
of its own interests, the maintenance of the general peace. 
Moreover, through its membership of the League, the 
Commonwealth can discharge certain of its obligations, 
which, if it had to discharge them by itself, might involve it 
in endless difficulties, and even threaten it with disruption. 
I have said that the foreign policy of the Commonwealth 
must be broad and simple. It must have an Oceanic rather 
than a Continental orientation. But, with its European 
bridgehead in the United Kingdom, it cannot entirely avert 
its eyes from European complications, and in any case it has 
obligations of honour and humanity to Europe as to the rest 
of the world. It can only discharge those obligations, without 
grave peril to its own existence, through its membership of 
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the League. To attempt to settle all the outstanding troubles 
of Europe, the legacy of the war, by isolated action would be 
madness. They must be settled, if they are ever to be settled 
without a whole series of fresh wars, through the agency of 
the League of Nations. The Peace Treaties themselves will 
require any amount of revision. Such revisions can only be 
carried out, if it is to be carried out peacefully, through the 
same agency. It is by helping to make the League effective, 
and by no other means, that the Commonwealth can free 
itself, without discredit, from entanglements which it ought 
by all possible means to avoid. 

And now, not to detain you too long, I must pass to 
another branch of the subject, on which, however briefly and 
summarily, something has to be said. Alone among the 
members of the Commonwealth, the United Kingdom carries 
the burdén of a vast dependent Empire—territories, colonies, 
protectorates of the most varied size and of an infinite 
diversity of conditions, material, social, political. They are 
in every stage of constitutional development. In the greatest 
of them all, India, momentous changes in the form of govern- 
ment are impending. In others, such as Egypt, a regular 
form of government has still to be devised. To speak in 
general terms of countries so numerous and conditions so 
various is manifestly almost impossible. Still there are some 
general principles to guide us through the maze. And the 
greatest of these, which we may now regard as the foundation 
of our policy—it has taken years to evolve it—is that the 
relation of the United Kingdom to all these communities is a 
relation of trusteeship. We must approach all questions 
affecting them in that attitude of mind. We must exercise 
our power over them for the advancement of their peoples, 
not for our own benefit, though in the process we do 
undoubtedly, in many though not in all cases, derive great 
and legitimate benefit ourselves. This is obviously true in 
the material sphere. In developing their material resources 
Wwe increase our commerce, we find investments for our 
capital. Of the increased production, which good government 


. renders possible and the loan of our resources promotes, a 
| considerable proportion falls, and justly falls, to our share. 


This constitutes a substantial part of our national wealth, 
and with a bolder policy of development might be enormously 
augmented. And here let me say in passing that it is absurd 
to denounce this policy of development as one of exploitation. 
I do not say that Colonies and Protectorates are not often 
grossly exploited by the Powers that possess them, or that 
we have not ourselves in some cases exploited our depen- 
dencies in the past.” But I do say, most emphatically, that 
our present policy is rigorously directed to the prevention of 
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such abuses. We are sometimes even too timid with respect 
to projects of development for fear of being accused of 
exploitation. Do not let us be deterred from doing what 
is right by ignorant clamour. It is our duty to the inhabitants 
of these countries themselves to help them to make better 
use of natural resources, often immense and almost com- 
pletely neglected. In the process we inevitably enrich 
ourselves. Is that a reason for abstaining from it ? 

But if the material advantage we derive from our trustee- 
ship is unquestionable, is there not also a moral side to it ? 
There are moral dangers in the exercise of power over 
dependent races. We have not always escaped them. But on 
the other hand the exercise of such power, when controlled 
by a high sense of responsibility, is a school of character, 
which has few equals. I am proud to think that, as a general 
rule, the men of our race who have been entrusted with that 
power, have used it well, that they have striven to raise the 
people entrusted to their charge and in that effort have 
themselves become better men, and that the nation as a 
whole has gained much from their experience and their 
example. 

But when I say that, do not let me be supposed to think 
that, satisfied with our own performance, we should discourage 
or suppress any genuine capacity for self-government among 
the peoples of the dependent Empire. On the contrary we 
should .by every means in our power seek to encourage it. 
That is the greatest, as it is the most difficult, of our duties of 
trusteeship.. There can be no standing still in this matter. 
In every part of the dependent Empire, even the most back- 
ward, there is some stirring of the waters. Our business is 
to guide and direct the natural desire of human beings to be 
their own masters, not to run counter to it. We may even 
to some extent have to sacrifice efficiency of administration 
in order to promote contentment, though we cannot, as 
honest trustees, afford to sacrifice it too much. It is a matter 
of delicate judgment in every case to know how far we can 
go in that direction. But, generally speaking, I should say 
that where native self-governing institutions exist, however 
primitive in form, we should be very slow to interfere with 
them. Where no such institutions exist, we should try gradu- 
ally and carefully to create them. 

Only one thing more. In the future development of the 
Commonwealth there is bound to be a closer connection 
than at present exists between the self-governing Dominions 
and the dependent Empire. At present they do not affect 
each other much, but when they do touch, problems arise, 
which are of great difficulty and even danger to the future 
of the Commonwealth. I am thinking especially of the Colour 
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question and of the troubles which constantly arise, especially 
in South Africa, over the treatment of Indians and other 
coloured people, natives of the dependent Empire, but 
resident in the self-governing Dominions. These troubles 
place the British Government in the most painful dilemma. 
If it attempts to protect the Indians, it lays itself open to 
the charge of tampering with the independence of the 
Dominion. If it abstains from interference, it may appear 
to fail in its duty to its Indian subjects. In playing the rdéle 
of a mediator, which it is bound to do, it gets no support 
from the public opinion of the Commonwealth as a whole, 
because the importance of the question is not generally 
recognised. This is a striking instance of the need of some 
definite means of close and constant consultation between us 
all, of a Council of the Empire in fact, in which such questions 
could at least be ventilated if they could not be settled, and 
the moderating influences of statesmen not directly interested 
in the particular trouble, but all greatly interested in pre- 
serving the harmony of the Commonwealth, could be brought 
to bear. Certain it is, that we must endeavour by all means 
in our power to increase the interest of the Dominions in the 
dependent Empire, and even, as opportunity offers, to asso- 
ciate them in our trusteeship. And to some extent they are 
already disposed to take over some of the burden. Canada 
is becoming increasingly interested in the West Indies, as 
Australia and New Zealand always have been in the islands 
of the Pacific. South Africa will certainly claim, in time, to 
take charge of certain native territories that are contiguous to 
the Union, and, provided that existing native rights and 
forms of self-government are insured, there is no reason why 
she should not do so. Indeed all these tendencies are to 
be welcomed, but on one condition, It is essential that the 
Dominions, if they take over any parts of the dependent 
Empire, should do so as trustees, on behalf of the whole 
Commonwealth, and not treat them as simple additions to 
their own possessions. We may take a hint here from the 
mandatory principle, which has emerged in connection with 
the League of Nations. The dependent Empire is a trust. 
The particular self-governing State, be it the United Kingdom 
or one of the Dominions, which controls any part of it, is a 
trustee. It has full powers of administration, but it is bound 
to exercise them in accordance with certain principles, which 
represent the policy of the Commonwealth. It is responsible 
for their proper exercise to the Commonwealth as a whole. 

I know that I have given you nothing more than a rough 
outline of some of the problems which are to occupy your 
attention during this Summer Session. If my remarks have 
suffered from lack of clearness owing to excessive compression, 
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you will make allowance for want of time for adequate 
elaboration in the case of an over-busy man. And the topic 
itself is one of great complexity as it is one of almost limitless 
extent. For me it has been the study of a life-time, yet I 
feel that I am only a beginner even now. Let me hope that 
those of you who are at the outset of your voyage of explora- 
tion, as I am nearly at the end of mine, will have fewer 
difficulties to encounter, and will find the solution of some 
of those problems which we old pioneers can do little more than 
propound. In any case I am sure you will never regret 
having tried your best. You will never regret the time you 
may devote to the study of a subject, than which there is 
none of greater intrinsic interest or more importance to the 
future of mankind. 


SONG 


How can one say too much 

When the world is full of light ; 
And flowers, gentle to touch, 

And the dark cloak of night, 

And all things made with delight ? 


How can one say at all 

What loves the eye possesses, 

Or how describe the call 

Of the world’s lovelinesses, 

Or the pain of the soul’s distresses ? 


And if the love be known 
And realised in the heart, 
And if the soul be sown 
With beauty like moon-dart, 
How shall it not burst forth 
In flaming, passionate art ? 


PETER RAILING. 
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“MERCILESS IN TOIL” 


JouRNEys this summer in Normandy, Brittany, Touraine 
and the Paris region showed me how true in 1947 are the 
words used by Mr. Rudyard Kipling in his poem on France, 
published in 1919. He described France as ”’ merciless in toil ”’ 
and “‘ terrible with strength that draws from her tireless soil.” 

Wherever the traveller goes in France to-day he will find 
men, women and children working for recovery. A few 
examples fresh in my memory will illustrate the capacity for 
hard work, a gift possessed by our friends across the Channel 
which, in spite of their political divisions, the grievous short- 
ages of bread and coal, and the heritage of physical destruc- 
tion and moral disturbance left behind by the Germans after 
four years of occupation, is helping France to recover her 
place “‘in the linked and steadfast guard set for peace on 
earth !” 

On the beaches of Normandy, from Fécamp on the East 
to Avranches in the West, the fishermen and their wives and 
families are gathering the harvests of the sea. This involves 
great physical exertion. Watch four brawny fishermen and 
two women, with their flapping skirts and bare feet, heads 
down, backs bent, laboriously pushing round a wheel which 
winds up a rope dragging, inch by inch, a fishing smack over 
the shingle and up the steeply shelving beach to above high 
water mark. The women strain as hard as the men. A 
petrol engine would, of course, save much of this outpouring 
of physical energy, but these fisher folk are poor and machinery 
is hard to obtain in post-war France. So these Normans do 
their daily work from early morning until late at night as 
their fathers did before them. 

The same industry can be seen in the country. The 
peasants who have in many cases become rich in paper francs 
in the past few years, still continue their ceaseless sowing, 
hoeing, furrowing, weeding, harvesting and gleaning. Late 
on Saturday night at the end of June, when it was nearly 
dark, while motoring from Loches to Tours it seemed to me 
that almost the whole of the population of the various villages 
was still at work in the fields. How many hours a day do 
these peasant proprietors and their families actually work ? 
How do they live so long, looking so hale and hearty even in 
old age, when their hours of sleep must be so curtailed at 
certain seasons of the year ? They relax, however, on Sundays 
and give themselves wholeheartedly on Sunday afternoon and 
evenings to village fétes and rural pastimes. 

When they have a holiday, how the French make the best 
of it and throw themselves into the pleasures of merrymaking ! 
One weekend I saw about 100 members of the staff of a firm 
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of ship repairers from Havre enjoying themselves in a wayside 
restaurant at Bruneval, where General de Gaulle made one of 
his most remarkable speeches earlier in 1947. The party started 
lunch in a large room, actually a converted barn, soon after 
mid-day. They were still eating and drinking when I saw them 
at 5.30 p.m. and were doing full justice to huge cream ices and 
had completely cleared baskets of cherries and peaches. Later 
in the evening they were going down to the beach at Bruneval 
to bathe and then there was to be dancing in the barn, followed 
at midnight by a buffet supper. The whole party planned to 
sleep in Bruneval and another lunch of the same gargantuan 
dimensions was being prepared for the next day. This feasting 
took place at the end of June 1947. 

This was, of course, in Normandy. Conditions were very 
different in some of the cities and large towns where I stayed. 
In Paris, for example, milk was unobtainable and I only saw 
milk at all in Paris in bottles waiting to be given to babies. 
The bread in many districts was woefully inadequate for 
French tastes, although sufficient for an Englishmen, but the 
French consume quantities of bread and are suffering con- 
siderably under the present strict rations. A glimpse at the 
difficulties in keeping up even the present supply of bread was 
given to me by the Mayor of a town who had spent the whole 
of the day visiting local farms bargaining for sacks of wheat. 
He and his Secretary General declared that the Civil Service 
responsible for the supply of wheat had broken down com- 
pletely, and that Mayors had received instructions to go out 
into the country around their towns and to make the best 
terms they could in order to find wheat or flour. This particular 
Mayor was triumphant because after six hours’ search he had 
bought sufficient flour to keep his townspeople fed for another 
five days. 

In Touraine I found similar marked differences in condi- 
tions. Those who lived in the towns and were not able to go 
out into the country by car or bicycle, complained bitterly 
of the difficulties of obtaining enough to eat and of rising prices. 
Distribution is not working satisfactorily. It must also be 
- admitted that the gulf between town and country in France 
is becoming wider. Those who _ food are not inclined to 
send it to be sold in the towns. They prefer to eat their home- 
grown produce themselves, rather than to send it for sale at 
the prices fixed by the Government, prices considered by many 
to be inadequate. Parisians, accordingly, have to make the 
best of a yellow-looking, unpalatable substance so-called 
“pain.” This mainly consists of maize imported from the 
United States. I am told that good wheat grown on the fields 
of France is now being given to cows, sheep, pigs and poultry. 
The people in the country are working for themselves and their 
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families, and the spirit of national unity and comradeship, 
“one for all and all for one,” the slogan of the Three 
Musketeers, is often absent. 

There is, nevertheless, much evidence of unselfish service. 
On one weekend I stayed with a prominent industrialist, 
much of whose conversation resembled that of a public spirited 
Englishman immersed in local affairs. He was one of the men 
elected this year to administer the French national system of 
compulsory insurance, old age pensions and _ family 
allowances. Under the Fourth Republic the total of private 
and public contributions to the French Social Services amount 
to well over one-tenth of the national revenue, approximately 
3,000 billion francs. The French scheme is managed by the 
elected representatives of those insured, and not by Civil 
Servants, as in Great Britain. These local committees were 
elected cearlier this year by secret ballot. Conversations 
with my friend showed the amount of detailed work, time and 
effort required to make the new machinery, which still needs 
many adjustments, work smoothly and fairly. In social ser- 
vice, as on the land, there is ‘‘ merciless toil.’ 

Another aspect of post-war France is the growth of religious 
activities. I had conversations with the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Rouen and other leaders of the Catholic Church, as well as 
with Protestant Pastors. The development of the French 
Christian Workers’ Unions is a fact that must be taken 
into account. The approximate numbers of the members of 
the Trades Unions within the Confédération Générale du 
Travail are authoritatively stated to be about 6 millions, and 
of the so-called Christian Workers’ Unions between 700,000 
and 800,000. In the words of Canon Roger Lloyd of Winchester 
Cathedral, who has been studying Christian evangelism in 
France, “‘ the achievement of the Christian Workers’ Unions 
in becoming a formidable rival to the Communist controlled 
Unions, is indeed remarkable.’’ The stream of Christianity 
in France is flowing strongly to-day, although there are many 
rocks in the channels, and many whirlpools and obstructions 
of all kinds. 

On the debit side of the account the student of the French 
will for recovery, wherever he goes in France, must sympathise 
with the working people so burdened and handicapped by the 
results of the invasion of 1940, the third in 70 years. Apart 
from the mental and moral consequences, impossible to esti- 
mate fully, there are the innumerable physical survivals of 
the Hun occupation. These include over two million buildings 
destroyed or ruined, and the fair fields of France strewn in 
1945 with 100 million diabolical, unexploded landmines, 
many of which are still undiscovered. 

I was told at every turn of the ravages of war. The head 
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of a shipping firm at Fécamp described how of his pre-war 
fleet of six trawlers, engaged in fishing for cod off the banks of 
‘Newfoundland, four were sunk by mine or torpedo. At St. 
Malo very little of the historic city within the walls has survived 
the deliberate burning down of the houses by the Germans 
on their departure. At Dinard two of the largest hotels stand 
empty to-day for the Germans looted all the furniture, bed 
linen and crockery, which cannot be replaced under present 
circumstances. In Tours, one industrial area, mainly inhabited 
before the war by railway workers, was completely devastated 
by American bombs. Maps at the Ministry of Reconstruction 
and Town Planning mark villages which no longer exist, 
where the Germans, before leaving, burned down or blew up 
every dwelling. It will take many years and cost large sums 
of money to clear away the Atlantic Wall, parts of which dis- 
figure many of the beauty spots of Northern France. You walk 
down a garden, for example, and you turn a corner to find an 
ugly German casemate of reinforced concrete blocking the 
path. All along the cliffs are immense German blockhouses. 
Much has been achieved in the past two years in clearing away 
the smaller fortifications, in neatly collecting in orderly piles 
the ruins of bombed buildings, and in opening harbours by the 
raising or demolition of sunken wrecks, but in the opinion of 
experts, it will take half a century to erase the marks of the 
German invaders and repair the damage left by Allied 
bombing. 

Although the problem is immense, the spirit of reconstruc- 
tion is exhilarating. At Tours, for example, I spent some time 
visiting new housing estates. A number of stone houses were 
being constructed at the rate of about one house every six 
weeks, on a bombed site close to the River Loire. As the 
British rate of building is about 10 months for each house of 
this solid and permanent type, I asked the architect in charge 
what hours the men were working and what was the output. 
He surprised me by this reply : 

“These men started work this morning at 4.30. They 
specially asked to be allowed to work in the cool of the day, in 
order that they might avoid the heat and give better results. 
They will knock off at 12.30 p.m. and will be here again 
to-morrow morning at 4.30. Their spirit, Monsieur, is good ; 
their craftsmanship is excellent ; and their output is magnifi- 
cent.”’ 

Many more examples could be given of what is actually 
happening in France this summer. We hear so much of 
political troubles that there is a danger that we in this country 
may fail to understand how the French themselves, of all 
classes, creeds and ages are striving for the recovery of their 
homes, their families and their towns “‘ merciless in toil.” 

B. S. TOWNROE. 


PROFESSIONAL OR CONSCRIPT ARMIES? 


MILITARY critics are human and fallible, and during a war, 
and after it, are apt to apply a magnifying glass to anything 
which apparently supports their own preconceived theories, 
and to turn a wilfully blind eye upon anything which suggests 
these preconceived theories were wrong. 

Prior to 1939 there evolved a school of thought in this 
country and in France, and to a lesser extent in America and 
Germany, which believed in the overwhelming superiority 
of the small long-service fully mechanised professional 
Army over the large short-service, not so fully mechanised, 
conscript Army. Their main argument was the alleged 
revolution in war on land wrought by the tank. The land was 
a “‘ solid sea,” the tank a land-armourclad ploughing this sea. 
Infantry was largely superfluous, and if employed at all its 
réle would be that of ‘‘ land-marines”’ to “ land-navies.”’ 
Artillery masses, such as were employed in 1917-18, were also 
largely superfluous, since a break-through by tanks could 
be effected by surprise, and the exploitation would be too swift 
for the employment of ponderous masses of guns and all 
their equipment. The tank, however, was a costly weapon, 
too costly to be produced in immense numbers, thus the army 
made up of tanks as its main component, would be small in 
the numbers of men needed. Moreover, it was maintained that 
the problems involved in the successful use of tay.s were so 
intricate and complex that only a professional long-service 
army could solve them. 

It was pointed out by critics that any competitive tank 
building programmes between two great Powers preparing 
for war, would swiftly lead to a piling up of numbers of tanks 
on both sides, together with improvements in tank-designs, 
in the same fashion as had occurred with rival naval building 
programmes at sea, and that the argument as to the cost of the 
tank limiting the size of armies was utterly unsound. It was 
further pointed out that in comparison with the task of hand- 
ling a submarine, the task of handling a tank was mere child’s 
play, and that if conscript navies could produce crews capable 
of handling submarines—and they could—the argument that 
only a professional long-service army could handle tanks 
successfully, was quite illusory. Attention was drawn to the 
fact that although war at sea is a highly complex and profes- 
sional business, the German short-service conscript seaman 
gunner showed himself, at Jutland, no unworthy match for his 
British long-service professional confrére. Finally, it was 
stressed that the land after all is not the sea, there are such 
things as hills, mountains, rivers, forests, woods, towns, 
villages. 
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Up to 1940, the weight of military professional opinion 
in all armies was against the ‘‘ small mechanised long-service 
professional army ”’ doctrine, and in favour of the big short- 
service conscript army, with mechanised components. The 
tank was regarded as a valuable weapon, but one to be used in 
conjunction with infantry, artillery, and air forces. The 
Germans in 1934 re-introduced conscription, the Russians and 
French had never abandoned it ; in 1939, on the very eve of the 
war, even Britain re-introduced a limited and half-hearted 
measure of conscription. Then came the sensational collapse 
of France, with German tanks and dive-bombers playing a 
spectacular réle. 

The defeat of France was widely proclaimed as symbolising 
the triumph of the small mechanised long-service professional 
army doctrine. The part played by German infantry and 
artillery was completely ignored, 200,000 or so German 
technicians in tanks and dive-bombers were supposed to have 
routed five million Frenchmen. £vgo national conscript 
armies were useless. 

Even if it were true the collapse of France meant the 
collapse of a national short-service conscript French Army 
under the impact of a small mechanised German professional 
army, the experiences of the Russian campaign of 1941 would 
point clean in the opposite direction, for here it was the high 
quality powerfully mechanised German Army, not the con- 
script Russian army, which met defeat. But even as concerns 
France, the claim has little justification. Hitler came to power 
in 1933, and could not start rearmament till 1934, which 
meant at best only six years in which to organise his armies. 
His armoured divisions had, however, to be organised de 
novo and could not begin on any large scale till factories, 
training cadres, etc., had all been organised. Up till 1939, the 
number of German armoured divisions did not exceed six, at 
least two-thirds of those which took the field in 1940 were 
hastily organised formations, and the bulk of the Officers and 
men serving in them had less than two years service ! 

It is an unfortunate fact that whilst much has been written 
about the defeat of France, little has been written reflecting a 
purely military professional standpoint. The result is that 
from political, professional, or national bias, many statements 
have been given the widest possible publicity which are utterly 
untrue. Thus in numbers and types of tanks the French 
were by no means inferior to the Germans. Upon a reasonable 
estimate there were 3,615 French tanks against some 5,000 
German. General Martin, a French authority, estimated the 
total weight of the French tanks as 32,000 tons, that of the 
German tanks at 39,000 tons. Colonel Perré, another French 
authority, considered the French tank material to have been 
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numerically nearly equal to that of the Germans, but quali- 
tatively superior.* The gravest deficiency of the French was 
not in tanks but in infantry, they had only 81 divisions to 
meet 140 German divisions, and these divisions were poorly 
equipped with A.A. and A.Tk. weapons; moreover, France, 
having unfortunately only half the population of Germany, 
the German divisions were made up of younger men trained 
and equipped in the light of recent practical war experience 
as gained by the Kondor Legion in the Spanish Civil War, and 
against Poland. 

How did it happen then, that the French tanks, almost 
equal in numbers to the Germans, played so insignificant 
a role? Reflect that on March 21, 1918, the British Army 
had nearly as many tanks as took part later in the brilliant 
attack of August 8. Yet the part played by these tanks was 
equally insignificant, many of them were destroyed by their 
own crews to escape falling into the hands of the enemy. 
The real explanation is that the British, March 21, 1918, and 
the French, May 10, 1940, were on the defensive. An army 
which attacks knows where the focus of the fighting is going to 
be, and can mass its tanks in accordance. An army which is on 
the defensive cannot mass its tanks in the same fashion, for 
if it masses them on the left and the enemy attacks right, its 
tanks will be unable to reach in to the fighting, the same thing 
happens if it masses its tanks right and the enemy attacks 
left. In practice, the only thing to do is to echelon your tanks 
in ‘‘ small packets ”’ behind vital points all along your front, so 
that some, at least, will be able to reach in somewhere. This 
was what the French did, and the Germans, once they found 
themselves on the defensive in Russia, in Italy, and in France, 
were forced by the logic of hard facts to do exactly the same 
thing. 

It was not neglect of mechanisation but the defensive 
doctrine which ruined the French Army, and this defensive 
doctrine was the result of the ‘“‘ comfortable war doctrine,” 
every whit as fashionable in England as in France! France in 
1940, what with her Colonial Army and cadres of professional 
long-service N.C.O.s was just as well off, and even better off, 
from the standpoint of military professionalism, than the 
German Army of the same year. The defeat of the French was 
not the defeat of a short-service conscript army by a long-ser- 
vice German professional army, but the defeat of a flaccidly 
led French short-service conscript army by a dynamically 
led German short-service conscript army. From the stand- 
point of professionalism or of tanks, there was no great 
difference between them. ‘The Germans were better off for 
air- “power, and A.A. and A.Tk. weapons. But it is only 


* See The Riom Trial. 
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necessary to reflect upon the stubborn resistance put up by 
the Germans at the Anzio beach head, and in Normandy, in 
face of far superior air-power, plus superior numbers of tanks, 
to make it clear that a properly handled French Army would 
never have collapsed in May 1940, even if forced to give ground. 

The maximum filed strength of the French Army never 
exceeded 2,700,000 men, and it was necessary to provide for 
the needs of the Italian and Spanish frontier zones, as well as for 
Syria and Tunis. The maximum filed strength for the French 
Armies of the North never exceeded 1,200,000 men ; after Dun- 
kirk Weygand found himself left with 43 divisions, several of 
which were in course of formation, and at least ro of those 
available had only two infantry regiments and two artillery 
groups.* Putting all propaganda aside, to cover Paris and the 
rest of France with these numbers would have needed powerful 
reinforcements from Britain, no such reinforcements were 
available. There is valid criticism against Pétain for not having 
withdrawn the remnants of the French Army and the French 
Fleet to Algeria, and carried on the fight from there. But 
nothing done by Pétain or anybody else could have prevented 
the Germans from occupying Metropolitan France. 

In the days when mechanical movements on the parade 
ground were real training for battle, the professional long- 
service soldier, drilled until he stiffened involuntarily at the 
word “Shun!” was a formidable machine for battle, but 
even in those days the French revolutionary conscripts 
defeated professional troops repeatedly. In 1814, Ross, 
leading veteran troops who had fought under Wellington, 
defeated with ease superior numbers of American militia, 
and captured and burnt Washington. Yet in 1815, Pakenham, 
with equally veteran troops, sustained murderous defeat at 


New Orleans at the hands of less than half the number of raw. 


American levies led by Andrew Jackson. Much more depends 
upon good leadership, example, inspiration, than most people 
realise. 

Military professionalism is essential to the successful con- 
duct of war, but in modern war this professionalism is more a 
matter of professional Officers trained to think and study war, 
and of professional N.C.O.s trained to lick a unit into shape, 
than of long-service private soldiers. After four years of 
systematic training, a man can learn to handle every weapon, 
rifle, machine-gun, mortar, etc., and have learnt all we can 
teach him. To keep him serving longer than this may be neces- 
sary for ‘“‘ police ’’ purposes, but is unlikely to make him a more 
efficient soldier. Assume a battalion of 500 men. Not more 
than 10 per cent. of these can become N.C.O.s. Assume a 
period of service of 20 years. A man must be allowed to marry, 

* See The Riom Tnial. 
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and get marriage allowances plus a pension. The cost goes 
up quite disproportionately to the gain in efficiency. And 
what of the men, the vast majority, who find themselves 
repeatedly being passed over for promotion ? How long before 
these come to look upon training as an irksome drudgery ? 
Lose all keenness and interest in their profession ? Which is 
likely to be the most efficient in battle? A young regiment, 
made up of men with an average of two or three years service 
but with professional officers and a leaven of long-service 
professional N.C.O.s ? Or a regiment made of men who, after 
two to twenty years service, are still private soldiers ? 

Again, reflect upon the stagnation likely to set in with the 
Officers and N.C.O.s of such a professional long-service regi- 
ment. The vast majority of their men are so well trained that 
there is no point in training them farther, military tactics 
change every Io years or so, but they do not change every 
year, the life of the Battalion becomes stereotyped into guards, 
drills, manoeuvres—these under very artificial conditions. 
You drift back insensibly into the “ adjutant cum sergeant- 
major ’’ atmosphere of the “ eighties.” A battalion forced 
every year to train and absorb fresh batches of recruits, 
is far better off from the standpoint of keenness and efficiency. 
The hastily raised and trained French cavalry of the Napo- 
leonic era never came anywhere near to repeating the exploits 
of Ziethen’s long-service highly trained horsemen. But the 
Prussian Army of those days never came anywhere near to 
repeating them, either. For the spirit of Ziethen was a war- 
spirit, which evaporated in the boredom of the peace-time 
Prussian professional Army. 

Given good leadership, reasonable training facilities, and a 
reasonable period of service, say, two years, a conscript army 
can work to pretty much the same standards of professional 
efficiency as a long-service Regular Army, and the numbers 
produced under conscription will always swamp those pro- 
duced under any system of voluntary professional service. 
And numbers count just as much for victory in modern war 
as they have done at any time. Hitler’s SS were the nearest 
approach any army is ever likely to make to the professional 
long-service army. Magnificently trained, superbly equipped, 
their bones litter the battlefields of Northern Africa, Russia 
and France, for it was their invariable fate to get swamped 
by superior numbers of good quality troops.* 

All soldiers regret the reduction of the term for compulsory 
service in our Army to 12 months. It is undoubtedly too 
short to produce a properly trained soldier. But the most 


* But in peace the efficiency of the SS would have swiftly evaporated. 
They would have been ‘‘ mechanised Pretorian Guards,” a ready tool in 
the hands of any adventurer, and useless for battle. 
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alarming thing about the scheme was the way in which it 
was Changed from 18 months to 12. 


“‘ That machines costing many thousands of pounds and requiring 

~- a high order of craftsmanship and a considerable number of man- 

hours to produce should be so persistently destroyed by a small 

tube which looks like a toy bought at a department store, would 

seem to be a matter demanding very serious consideration in high 
quarters.”’”* 


This refers to the German Panzerfaust, a derivative of 
the bazooka, and the fashion in which it knocked out our tanks, 
To suggest we cannot train a man to use a bazooka in 12 
months is nonsense. The disadvantage of the one-year plan 
is that it will lead to over-specialisation, we shall have to 
concentrate upon teaching a man to use a particular weapon. 

We shall certainly be better off with a Territorial Army, the 
men of which have had at least a year’s training, than with a 
Territorial Army which starts a war virtually untrained. 
But there are complications. We employ a P.S.O.t+ to select 
a man for the arm or service best suited to him. What is 
going to happen when a man selected for Artillery comes to 
a country where there are mainly infantry units, and artillery 
units are already full up ? 

Again, if we are to have shorter service, then we should cut 
- down leave. Under present conditions, a man, instead of 
doing 12 months, does only nine. There should also be greater 
care taken in the matter of instructors, and adequate induce- 
ments to get the best type. 

Very nearly half a century has passed since Lord Roberts 
devoted the closing years of a life spent in honour to urging the 
need for compulsory military service. Since then we have 
fought two great wars,.and each has found us in a state of 
military unpreparedness. Our learned military geese are 
back at their old game of quacking out ‘‘ comfortable war,” 
“ cheap war,” “‘ new kind of war,”’ doctrines. But if our geese 
remain geese, the British public seems at last to have learnt 
something—if not as much as might be desired. 


* Hist. 11th Armoured Division, p. 88. 
t Personnel Selection Officer. 


WATCHMAN. 


ADVENTURE LIES AHEAD 


THE Pathan sitting in his eyrie on India’s North-West Frontier 
watches for the opportune moment to swoop. In Kabul and 
Kandahar there is a continuous and ever-deepening murmur 
in the bazaars, while still further to the north and west, 
amid the great steppes of Central Asia, the camel men and 
merchants in the caravanserais shake their heads and, calling 
on the name of Allah, seek the answer as to what the future 
holds in store. In their mind perhaps lies the hope that a 
Tamurlane or a Jenghiz Khan may once more arise and, 
calling to the faithful, sweep down the passes. To them then 
would come the work of the baggage train following in the 
wake of the mighty armies. Not only in itself a great adven- 
ture, but with the promise of loot and plunder to be gained 
from the sack of the cities in the line of march. 

‘“‘ Inshallah,”’ mutters Karim Beg, the camel owner, as 
he flattens out another cake of unleavened bread and adds it 
to the pile before him, in preparation for the evening meal. 
Inshallah. It may yet come to pass. No more then of these 
skinny goats from the arid uplands, but fine, fat-tailed sheep 
from the fertile plains of Peshawar. Those Houris, too, in 
the street of ‘‘ The Dancing Lights”’ in India’s northern capital. 
Karim Beg smacks his lips as he gives a stir to the stew 
simmering in the pot over the brazier. “If God wills,’ he 
mutters, and draws his sheepskin coat closer around him. 

Far away in a courtyard of the Jumma Masjed at Delhi, 
a mullah sits writing a letter in broken Persian script. It is 
addressed to His Holiness the Akhund of Swat. The letter 
completed, he reads it over before sealing the envelope. 

“Peace be with you. This is to inform you that the small 
almond tree sent here a year ago is blossoming freely, and 
there is promise of good fruit this summer. I write this so 
that you may know and to enable you to inform the Khan 
of Utmanzai, on whom too be peace, and from whose garden 
the small tree was brought. 

‘In these days there is much talk of what is taking place 
in the Majliss * at the new city and it is said that the Pandits 
are sore perplexed in trying to keep order in the cities. As 
you well know there dwell in Cawnpore, Agra, Ajmere and 
Allahabad large numbers of the faithful. The attitude of 
the big Maharajahs is also troubling our new rulers, for with 
well trained troops to back their opinions they are giving 
back word for word. 

‘This letter goes in the post to the address of Mullah 
Hafeez Khan, at the Hazrat Bagh in Peshawar, who will 
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inform you of its safe arrival and deliver it to your messenger, 
God be with you.” 

The scene changes to the State of an Indian Prince, His 
Highness, the Maharajah of Kantpur, who has just despatched 
a letter 


To Squadron Leader A. R. Jones, D.F.C., 
The Haven, 
Bridgenorth, 
Salop, England. 
‘““ My esteemed Friend, 

“T trust that this finds you in good health and that 
you are enjoying a well earned rest in your retirement. You 
will remember our last meeting in Delhi a year ago, and that 
you were then unable to give any definite reply to my sug- 
gestion to take command of my Air Force. So I now write 
to ask you whether you have the matter still under con- 
sideration. You are already aware of the pay I am prepared 
to offer and the terms of service. 

“In view of the present situation in this country and the 
urgency of the reorganization of my Air Force I should be 
grateful if you would cable me your decision and when you 
could take up the appointment if you intend to come. I 
would then cable you the necessary funds for your journey. 

“ Trusting that your reply will be in the affirmative, 

“ T remain, 
“Your sincere friend, 
“ KICHEN SING.” 


Cable from Squadron Leader A. R. Jones : 
To His Highness 
The Maharajah of Kantpur. 


“T have received your Highness’ letter and shall be ready 
to leave for India in one month’s time to take up the appoint- 
ment offered. ”’ 


Once more the scene changes to an old country house in 
Gloucestershire on a hot July afternoon. The french windows 
looking on the well-kept lawn are wide open and through 
them the bright sunlight is streaming. From a rose bed 
flanking the lawn a grey-haired man in shirt-sleeves walks 
slowly towards the windows, trowel in hand. Seating himself 
on the stone steps leading by the window he looks at his 
watch. 

“ Helen,” he calls out. “‘ Can you switch on for the news. 
It is almost time, and there may be something of importance 
from India.” 

The pips go and the well-known voice of a B.B.C. announcer 
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gives out the headlines: ‘‘ Serious trouble has broken out on 
the North-West Frontier of India. From the Khyber to the 
Waziristan border . . .” 

‘“‘Helen,”’ almost shouts the grey-haired man, half-rising 
from his seat on the steps, “‘ tell Jack I want him here.” 

The headlines are almost over as a young man comes 
quietly to the window. 

“ What is it, Dad ? ”’ 

“You listen to this news from India, my boy.” 

The clear-cut voice goes on: “ Large tribal lashkars 
are assembling at the heads of the four main passes into 
India, while reports that two armies equipped with tanks 
and mechanised artillery are advancing to support them 
remain as yet unconfirmed. At the same time more riots 
have broken out in the large cities of Peshawar, Lahore, 
Rawalpindi and Umballa .. .” 

The old man rises and catches his son by the arm. “ The 
North-West Frontier where you and I have both fought ; 
what about it, Jack? Iam too old, but are you going back if 
they want your help? Adventure lies ahead of you!” 

BORDERER. 


AT THE END OF THE DEBATE 


“THE events which have led up to this development, to my 
mind, can be regarded only as a great human catastrophe. 
The withdrawal of British authority from India has already 
led to the loss of millions of lives in rioting and famine. 
About 2,000,000 people lost their lives in last year’s famine. 
Famine had been banished from India since the Curzon Code, 
and that catastrophe can only be attributed to Indian incom- 
petence and corruption. But the human misery that has so 
far occurred is small compared with the slaughter that is to 
follow... . 

‘“ What we are doing now is in fact to Balkanise India. 
There will be Pakistan, and there will be Hindustan and The 
States. Hyderabad has already declared that it is going to 
announce its independence and I understand that Travancore 
and other States are likely to take the same line. At the 
same time, racial and religious fires have never burned more 
fiercely. I was very glad to hear what the noble Earl said 
just now that there had been fewer riots and atrocities in the 
last few weeks—but only ‘ fewer.’ The amount of violence 
there has been in India during the last two years is something 
terrible. The Army is now being divided into Hindu and 
Moslem, in the manner in which sides are picked up before a 
football match. It is impossible to believe that peace will be 
maintained.”’ 

The Earl of Selborne, House of Lords, July 16, 1947. 
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SAILING CORVETTE DAYS 


ON a day in March, 1888, 275 officers and men began their 
lives for the next three years and five months in a masted 
corvette bound for service on the West Coast of Africa and 
elsewhere. On leaving Plymouth Sound the order was 
piped, “‘ Clear lower deck ; make plain sail.’’ Sail was used 
whenever possible to conserve coal for condensing salt water 
into fresh. The ship carried only fourteen tons of water to 
serve all purposes, water was therefore precious. It 
was measured into mess tubs with rum measures by the 
sergeant of marines, ten or twelve men in each mess using 
the same tub and water. A sentry guarded the water tank 
on the mess deck. Just enough was drawn for a person’s 
thirst and none was taken away. In the African tropical 
rains men stood naked on the upper deck for a shower-bath, 
while tubs were placed to catch as much as possible for washing 
clothes. Except at St. Helena, Ascension, and Simon’s Bay 
it was not safe to take water from the shore for drinking. 
At sea, on wash clothes nights, garments were hung in the 
rigging to dry. In harbour clothes lines were rigged. 

When under sail, the propeller could be unshipped by a 
simple arrangement and carried under the stern clear of the 
water. In the flagship Raleigh the funnels could also be lowered 
almost to deck level. She, and the corvettes were a beautiful 
sight under sail—and they could sail! Raleigh, a much 
larger vessel, was classed as a frigate. All were splendid sea 
boats, roomy and airy. When under steam, ashes from the 
stokehold had to be hoisted up by hand in heavy iron buckets, 
taken to the shoot at the side of the ship, and tipped down it, 
the whole process being repeated until the stokehold was 
clear. 

Cruising up and down the African coast from Bathurst to 
Walfish Bay was a monotonous business. The normal 
routine was seven to ten days at sea, followed by a week in 
harbour. Leave was given only at St. Helena, Ascension, 
and the Cape. There was plenty of sail drill when under 
steam at sea and also in harbour. If the weather broke and 
sail had to be taken in, men came down from aloft soaked to 
the skin. There were no drying rooms in those days. A 
growl was met with the response, ‘‘ What the . . . did you 
join for? ’’ Boys began the day with a salt-water bath, then 
up the rigging one side, over the topmast head, and down the 
other side. The last boy down got a cut across the buttocks 
with the ship’s corporal’s cane—and no questions asked in 
Parliament. The very idea! The seams of the wooden 
decks were caulked with pitch, and men were employed on the 
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upper deck in very hot weather in throwing salt water on the 
seams to prevent the pitch from oozing up. On one trip from 
St. Paul de Loanda to the island of St. Thomas we had the 
unique experience, for a ship on ordinary service, of crossing 
the line twice on the same day. 

The day in harbour usually began about four a.m. with 
scrub and wash decks. There was no preliminary cocoa. 
Daymen—idlers they were called then—heaved round the 
pumps to provide the salt water. On Saturdays sand and 
holystones were used to scour the decks, after which they were 
as white as a hound’s tooth. The upper deck of a corvette 
on a Sunday morning with ropes neatly coiled, brightwork 
gleaming, etc., was a perfect sight, while aloft the yards were 
square across the masts and no loose rope ends to be seen. 
With our little ship painted white, there was a picture for the 
eye of an artist. | 

The daily ration of food was: Bread, 14 lbs., or biscuit, 
1} Ibs.; fresh meat, 1 lb.; vegetables, 4 Ib.; tea, } oz.; 
sugar, 2 ozs.; chocolate, 1 oz. No milk. No table salt. 
Pepper, mustard, and vinegar in small amounts. Rum, 
3 gill, with 14 gills of water added, to men over 20 years of 
age. At sea, salt pork, 1 lb., with one-third of a lb. of split 
peas for pea soup, and some celery seed to flavour. The next 
day the issue would be: Salt beef, 1 Ib.; salt suet, # of an 
oz.; flour, 9 ozs.; raisins, 14 ozs. The following day the 
salt pork ration would be served again. The next day the 
ration would be, tinned beef or mutton, ? of a lb., with either 
+ lb. of rice or preserved potatoes. These resembled bread- 
crumbs. Hot water was added, but by some their flavour 
was not liked. It could be disguised by mixing the whole 
ration for a mess with the tinned meat and getting it all baked 
by the ship’s cook. Lime juice was generally issued after 
ten days on salt rations. The allowance for each man was 
} an oz., with $ an oz. of sugar to which was added 3 pint of 
water. It made a refreshing drink. The lime juice was in 
black bottles which held 4 lbs., rations for 128 men—but it 
was lime juice, no mistake about it. The pork was boiled in 
the pea soup to save fresh water. Greasy dinner things were 
washed in hot salt water for the same reason. There was 
no refrigerator and no facilities for making and baking bread. 
The ship’s canteen gave some variety to the service diet, but 
this made a drain on the pocket, which was offset to some 
extent by “‘ savings’ paid once a month by the paymaster. 
These savings were the value of that proportion of the service 
ration not taken up by the messes. 

Boys in the messes were not expected to pay any share 
out of their lordly income of 7d. per day. An able seaman’s 
pay was Is. 8d. and that of a first-class petty officer, 2s. 2d. 
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per day. Good conduct badges gained one penny per day 
for each badge and gunnery and torpedo qualifications added 
more. There were no free kits, no marriage and children’s 
allowances nor victualling pay when on leave. Discipline 
was strict in most ships and where it was not, things generally 
were not happy. But most officers combined a proper mixture 
of the letter and the spirit of service regulations. 

We were not a miserable crowd. Far from it. We hada 
minstrel troupe, there were dances on deck at night in harbour, 
music being provided by the ship’s fiddler. The “ ladies” 
at these dances wore their black silk handkerchiefs around 
their arms for quadrilles and lancers. The fiddler also 
played when the anchor was got up by men who heaved 
round the capstan with wooden bars. And we also had 
concert parties, which were a great success, particularly 
during the latter part of our service, when we had left the 
West Coast of Africa and were serving on the Australian and 
New Zealand stations. 

FRED C. HARVEY. 


SEA BURIAL 


SEw him in his hammock, launch him in the deep, 

On uncharted waters where the slow tides sweep : 

Not for him the warm turf, only open sky, 

Blinding fog and stormwind, seagulls’ raucous cry : 
Launch him in his hammock—(weight it well with lead)— 
In the tangled seaweed on the ocean-bed : 

Farewell, comrade! Sleep well on your watch below, 
Where the green seas murmur and the salt winds blow. 


I. MAITLAND. 


A NEW OUTFIT 


THE other day a friend who has lived in Africa for ten years 
came to stay. He had just arrived and was full of the excellent 
joy of homecoming. “ My wife and I have looked forward to 
this for years,’”’ he said. “ We shall take a cottage, put in a 
bathroom, buy some simple furniture, get a good old-fashioned 
maid and settle down peacefully.”” Confronted with this guile- 
less programme his hearers looked at each other. One said : 
“My house was destroyed four years ago and I have been 
depending on borrowed furniture ever since.” Another said : 
“T have been servantless since ’42.”” Our host said: “ I have 
been two years—though I had all the proper permits—getting 
a bath put into my gardener’s cottage.’’ ‘‘ Permits? ”’ said 
the hopeful one weakly, ‘“‘ what are they ?’”’ We explained. 
He was unconvinced. He will learn, poor man. In the mean- 
time I have amused myself by writing down some of the shifts 
I have been put to this summer to get myself a suit of clothes. 

I generally get myself one tailored suit every year. One 
year this is.a thick tweed, the next it is a light summer suiting. 
With shirts to correspond, this makes up my yearly require- 
ment. This year it was the turn for the light summer suiting. 
I started to look for the material last April. I went to the 
best-known London shops for such things. I was told there 
was none to be had, nor was there any cotton, Rayon or silk 
material for shirts. I went to my tailor, he told me that even 
if I got my material he could not take any orders for eight 
months, and even then he did not know if there would be any 
summer woollen materials. ‘‘ You’d better go to Switzerland,” 
he said, ‘‘ there will be some there.” The material question 
was solved by a friend bringing me some from abroad—just 
the kind I wanted—it was English. In the meanwhile I had 
bought part of a parachute and had it dyed in order to have a 
lining. The next thing was having my costume made up and 
getting the material for shirts. This I was able to do in Paris, 
where I also found stockings, stays and a hat. But Paris 
could not provide shoes, there being no more there than in 
London. I was therefore without shoes and see no prospect 
of getting any. My mouth watered at the account given me 
by a friend with a car who went to Milan. There the shops 
have everything that anyone could want, and all of it cheap 
compared with London or Paris. There he had a pair of shoes 
made to measure in three days. The leather was as soft as fine 
cloth and it was pre-war and British. The bootmaker 
measured down to the joints of his toes and produced the 
best made shoes he has ever had ; they cost £4. His wife also 
got all she wanted. Milan is a shopper’s paradise from the 
humble ‘ pull-on’ undergarments of which we have been 
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deprived for many years, to men’s ties—in the best taste, by 
the way. One can buy anything from fine silks and good dress 
materials, to piles of 4-lb. boxes of chocolates. All that we 
are without in England is available. The reason? One 
certainly is that there are no controls. Indeed the further 
one goes away from this country the fewer the controls and 
the easier the life. In France they have them, but disregard 
them when they are inconvenient. I am told that in Belgium, 
Holland and Switzerland they are either inoperative or non- 
existent. This England of ours is, as a friend said to me a 
few days ago, the ‘‘No, No” country. It is also, alas, the 
rude country and the sad country. 

One story to end up with. In Northern Italy a toast is 
often heard: ‘‘ To Italy, who won the war.”” When a startled 
British tourist exclaims at this, he is told with a laugh, “‘ Well, 
we have everything you lack.”’ 

FEMINA. 


PORTRAIT OF ST. CUTHBERT 


THE lives of the Celtic saints make lovely patterns in the 
mind. St. Columba stands surrounded by the hundred sea- 
girt churches he founded and by a border of all the beautiful 
books he wrote—each one as brilliantly coloured as the Book 
of Kells. Above him, but quite close, is heaven, alive with a 
white rush of angels’ wings. 

St. Brendan gazes entranced at a lovely curved string of 
islands floating across the sea till they melt into heaven at the 
far horizon. This picture has a border of very small ships 
and very large waves and fishes. 

The pattern of St. Cuthbert’s life is in the same Celtic 
tradition, though he was not Irish but English. Some 30 years 
after St. Columba’s death in Iona and St. Augustine’s landing 
in Kent, he was born in Northumbria about 634. The saintly 
English king Oswald had newly wrested his kingdom of 
Northumbria from Penda’s destructive heathen hands. He 
had asked Iona for a teacher to reconvert the people. The 
abbot sent the gentle Aidan, who founded Lindisfarne, 
making it an island monastery like the mother house of 
Iona, and like the mother house a magnificent training school 
for missionaries. The faith flourished. St. Cuthbert was 
therefore brought up a Christian. According to Bede, “he 
often prayed to the Lord when surrounded by difficulties and 
was counted worthy to be defended by angelic help.”” He 
may well have heard Aidan preach and seen him heal minds 
and bodies with the power of his joyful gospel. For Aidan 
and his twelve disciples journeyed on foot all over wild 
Northumbria teaching both British and English. 

Like David, Cuthbert was fair, strong, and of a ruddy 
countenance, and like him he was a well-born shepherd. 
As he tended his sheep in the mountains near Melrose he had 
leisure to meditate on the beauty of Aidan’s Christlike life 
in a land still haunted by Beowulf’s demon foes. 

And then, like so many saints, when he was seventeen, 
he was given a sudden overwhelming sight of heaven. Bede, 
who knew many who had met and loved Cuthbert, tells us 
that ‘‘ he suddenly saw a stream of light from the sky breaking 
in upon the darkness of the long night. In the midst of this, 
the choir of the heavenly host descended to the earth and 
taking with them without delay, a soul of exceeding bright- 
ness, returned to their heavenly homes.” He told his fellow 
shepherds. ‘‘And in the morning, hearing that Aidan, 
bishop of the church at Lindisfarne, a man of specially great 
virtue, had entered the Kingdom of Heaven at the very time 
when he had seen him taken from the body, Cuthbert forth- 
with delivered to their owner the sheep which he was tending, 
and decided to seek a monastery.” 
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He was torn between Lindisfarne and Melrose, but chose 
the latter “‘ because of the fame of the sublime virtues of the 
monk and priest Boisil,”” who became his beloved tutor. The 
abbot of Melrose was Eata, one of Aidan’s twelve English 
disciples. Later Eata was sent to Ripon, taking Cuthbert 
with him as prior: for Cuthbert “‘ was affable and pleasant 
in his manners ”’ and the guests loved him. 

By this time the throne of Northumbria was divided 
between Alchfrid and his father, Oswy, son of Oswald. It was 
the young Alchfrid who had asked Eata to found a monastery 
at Ripon. But, as Bede puts it, “‘ because the whole state of 
the world is frail and unstable as the sea when a sudden 
tempest arises, the aforesaid Abbot Eata with Cuthbert and 
_ other brethren whom he had brought with him, was driven 
home and the site of the monastery which he had founded 
was given to other monks to dwell in.” In other words 
Alchfrid fell under the spell of his dynamic friend, Wilfrid, 
then newly back from Rome, and in 660 gave him Ripon to 
further the Roman form of Christianity. 

All over the land Celtic monasteries hummed with 
indignant talk of this upheaval and the reasons for it. The 
great abbess Hilda who had educated Wilfrid among four 
other future bishops strongly disapproved of the Roman 
road he had taken. She saw storms ahead. Cuthbert began 
to long for solitude. 

Back at Melrose, now nearly thirty, he was smitten by an 
illness that left him with the inward pains, the swellings and 
the ulcers that troubled him for the rest of his life. Only 
the strength of the prayers of the brethren, so eager for “‘ his 
continued presence in the flesh,’’ raised him to his feet again. 
He recovered to find that his beloved Boisil was dying ; for 
the plague was rife. During Boisil’s last seven days they 
studied St. John’s gospel together and ‘ they were able to 
finish the reading so quickly because they dealt only with the 
simple things of the faith which worketh by love and not deep 
matters of dispute.” 

These two friends read together so bravely in the year 
664, the year of the famous Synod of Whitby. Wilfred had 
brought to a head deep matters of dispute between the Celtic 
and Roman churches. At the synod, with much eloquence 
from both sides, an indecisive battle was fought. 

The Celtic church had long been firmly founded on “ the 
simple things of the faith which worketh by love.” Her 
priests not only preached the gospel, they lived it among the 
simple people in the untamed land. They had already con- 
verted the whole of England and Scotland (except Kent and 
Sussex) by the time St. Augustine landed in 597. Missionaries 
from Ireland full of the learning of the greatest schools in 
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Europe were building groups of small wooden churches, not 
only in Britain, but all over the continent. We read that these 
were liable to blow away in a gale; but it was the men who 
built them that mattered, and the men were tremendous. 
When the Roman rains of controversy beat upon them and 
when at last the Danish waves of invasion battered them, 
they stood firm to the end, for their faith was founded on a 
rock. It was not founded upon the rock of St. Peter on which 
stood the might and majesty of the Roman church ; that 
was the trouble. The Celtic church was proudly and directly 
descended from St. John. When, at the Synod, Wilfrid 
flaunted the Keys of St. Peter before Bishop Colman of 
Lindisfarne, that Bishop indignantly pointed out St. John’s 
worthiness to lay his head in his Lord’s bosom. For though 
its bishops had long attended European church conferences 
and were there accounted true members of the Catholic 
Church, the Celtic Church was not originally descended from 
Rome. Polycarp, St. John’s pupil in Asia Minor, taught 
Irenzeus, who went from there direct to Gaul. Later Irenzus 
became Bishop of the colony at Lyons. Some time between 
176 and 208 Christian refugees from Gaul fled from persecu- 
tions instigated by Marcus Aurelius to the shelter of what 
Wilfrid so scathingly called “‘ these two remotest islands.”’ 
There, while Rome slowly weakened and barbarism crept 
across Europe, the Celtic Church was born and bred. 

And now at Whitby the churches of St. John and St. 
Peter discussed what seems to us the remarkably small 
liturgical and political differences that had arisen between 
them. One of the outcomes of the dispute was momentous 
to Cuthbert. It drew him to the sea and once there his life 
was slowly and inevitably twisted into the Celtic pattern. 
Colman could not agree to conform to the Roman computation 
of Easter nor to the Roman form of tonsure. He therefore 
returned to the mother house of Iona with his Irish monks. 
Surprisingly Eata was made the new Abbot of Lindisfarne. 
Cuthbert again accompanied him as prior, chosen this time 
because “‘ he was a man remarkable for the strength of his 
patience.”” For “‘ there were certain brethren in the monastery 
who preferred to conform to their older usage.’’ So bad was - 
the atmosphere, Bede says, that “‘ very often during debates 
in the chapter of the brethren concerning the rule, when he 
was assailed by the bitter insults of his opponents he would 
rise up suddenly and with calm mind and countenance would 
go out, dissolving the chapter, but none the less on the follow- 
ing day, as if he had suffered no repulse . . . he would give 
the same instruction . . . until . . . he gradually converted 
them to the things that he desired.”’ 

Cuthbert was sent to the Island of Lindisfarne because he 
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was good with men. Both the contemporary lives are full of 
delightful accounts, not only of the way his great love for 
people flowered into miracles, but also of how touchingly he 
was loved in return. Bede tells us “‘ he was of a happy dis- 
position and very friendly.”” His constant arduous journeys 
on foot and on horseback had proved him to be a marvellous 
missionary. No sinner could long resist “‘ the light of his 
angelic countenance.’ He could heal men’s bodies and read 
their minds, and like St. Columba he knew what the future 
held. It was only natural that such a man should be chosen 


to help in the great task of unifying the churches. But as so 


often happens God had a different plan. 

Everyone knows the strange and lovely story of his visit 
to Coldingham while still at Melrose. He went to preach to 
the nuns—some of the many nuns who loved him—and he 
found the sea. All night and every night while he was there 
he stood engulfed in it, singing his psalms to the sound of the 
waves. Only the otters knew how near he was to heaven. 
They had to help him back to the nuns. 

Gradually at Lindisfarne the struggle deepened between a 
social and a solitary life, and at last, when he was forty-two, 
St. Cuthbert, who is so firmly anchored to the pages of history 
by the concrete names of his many famous friends, broke 
loose from his moorings and sailed seven miles away to the 
tiny Island of Farne to live for nine years as a true Celtic 
saint alone with God and the sea. 

It sounds so peaceful. But the contemplative life was 
accounted the highest by the church to the end of medieval 
times because it was a life of deep spiritual conflict. When the 
monks visited St. Cuthbert in his little self-made house from 
which only the sky could be seen he would tell them of devils 
such as later troubled St. Teresa of Avila and other great saints 
who have dared to explore the frontiers of heaven while still 
on the borders of hell. ‘‘ How many times,” he said, ‘‘ have 
they cast me headlong from a high rock; how many times 
have they hurled stones at me as if to kill me. . . never- 
theless they were unable in any way to mar my body by any 
injury or my mind by fear.” And this went on to the very 
‘ end. For he told Herefrith the Abbot of Lindisfarne who 
sailed over to him in his last illness and who informed Bede: 
‘‘My adversaries have never persecuted me so frequently 
during all the time I have been living on this island, as during 
these five days.” Herefrith adds, ‘“‘I did not dare to ask 
what were the temptations of which he spoke.” 

Then he had to reason with the birds which so thought- 
lessly devoured the crops he planted. It required much 
persuasion to make them go elsewhere. Later he had to 
admonish “‘ with a slight motion of the hand” the pair of 
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nesting ravens who wilfully tore the thatch from the roof of 
the guest house he had built for the brethren. It was not 
enough ; when they ignored him, to their despair they were 
banished. “‘ Now when three days had passed one of the pair 
returned and found the servant of Christ digging. With its 
feathers sadly ruffled and its head drooping to its feet and 
with humble cries it prayed for pardon, using such signs as it 
could.”’ When the saint relented it flew off to tell its mate and 
they hurried back bearing between them “a portion of hog’s 
lard ’’ with which to grease the shoes of the brethren they had 
injured. 

There were also his visitors. His great friend, Herbert, a 
monk who lived on an island in Derwentwater, came annually 
to see him. They “ refreshed each other with draughts of 
heavenly wisdom,”’ talking far into the night with the North 
Sea waves roaring round them and with the ravens nearby 
sleeping the innocent sleep of the righteous. At first he 
welcomed the Lindisfarne monks at the shore but towards 
the end he did no more than stretch out his hand from the 
windows of his dwelling to bless them. He was intent on the 
world beyond. 

Small wonder he wept and wailed when King Egfrith and 
Archbishop Theodore came at last in person to the island to 
demand that he return to the world. Boisil had told him he 
should be a bishop and he had always dreaded it. It is 
amazing to read of all he accomplished in his wide diocese 
in the one year before he was allowed a last winter on Farne. 
When invited he even dedicated churches outside his own 
territory, a habit of Celtic bishops displeasing to the orderly 
Roman church. He went to Carlisle (where Herbert hastened 
to meet him) and the citizens showed him the Roman walls 
and wonderful Roman fountain. But instead of gazing at 
these remains of the past his mind leapt into the future and 
he saw the king’s coming death in battle. 

He was very ill by the time he got back to his island. The 
story of his last months is beautifully told by Bede. He had 
it from Abbot Herefrith, who, despite St. Cuthbert’s longing 
to die alone insisted on coming over to be with him. Every 
detail rings true. No one could read unmoved this vivid piece 
of biography. At last, on March 20, 687, the end came “ and 
stretching out his hands aloft he sent forth his spirit, in the 
very act of praising God, to the joy of the heavenly kingdom.”’ 

Even on his way to heaven he was not alone for at Carlisle 
Herbert had begged that they might “ journey together to 
the skies.” This favour St. Cuthbert obtained and “ they 
departed from the body at the same moment of time... 
and together they were borne to the heavenly kingdom by the 
ministry of angels.”’ 
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The author of a new and rational book on why great 
saints are not great, writes as follows: “It is difficult to 
escape the conviction that daily life in the company of such 
types would have been a burdensome experience.”’ Burden- 
some! St. Cuthbert’s friends would have laughed aloud. 
Living, he drew them to him so that they clamoured for his 
presence. He was like a magnet they could never hope to 
reach. When he lay dead in his stone coffin, dressed in his 
episcopal robes and ‘‘ wearing his shoes in readiness to meet 
Christ ’’ they could not bear to abandon him even at the com- 
ing of the Danes. Rather than be separated when at last 
they had him always with them, they carried the coffin 
containing his incorruptible body all the way from Lindisfarne 
to Durham. Far from being burdensome to others and a 
thing of gloom, St. Cuthbert’s life makes as lovely and buoyant 
a pattern as any. For the outer border of the Celtic picture 
there are otters and ravens and waves and wind. They all 
served him gladly. In the centre he kneels alone on his little 
island, his face turned up to heaven ; but edging the distant 
shore and approaching in small boats from every side are 
peasants and nobles, nuns and abbesses, monks and abbots, 
stretching out their hands. He is a saint as completely 
surrounded by the love of his friends as his island is by the 
sea. 


DIANA LEATHAM. 
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PROMISES of the Minister of Food of more protein in the way 
of increased fish supplies will certainly be looked to for 
fulfilment. “Of all nacyons and countres’”’ wrote Andrew 
Boorden four centuries ago, “‘ England is best served of 
Fysshe ’’—or should be, he might have stated, since we are 
surrounded by seas of unmatched fish fertility. Scarcity 
during the war years, with trawlers sent on more dangerous 
missions, has taught us full appreciation of a harvest taken 
for granted. Much of the best fish has been left in the sea ; 
fish populations have been “‘ rested’; the over-fishing scare 
of pre-war years has been temporarily banished. In days 
when we have had to be content with the lesser breeds of fish, 
when the fisherman learned that “all is fish that cometh to 
the net,” the housewife queueing patiently for strange 
creatures staring from the fishmonger’s cold slab has appre- 
ciated to the full those words of the second fisherman in 
Pericles, that “nothing is to be got nowadays unless thou 
canst fish for it.” 

As one follows the gradual development of Britain’s 
fishery industry, both from the practical side and from those 
careful studies made by marine biologists of fishery areas and 
of the lives of various fishes, one realises how in normal peace- 
time conditions Andrew Boorden’s words should ring true 
nowadays. Right up to recent large-scale experiments in 
developing a “sea agriculture’ in Scottish lochs by use of 
artificial fertilisers, Britain has played a leading part in satis- 
fying man’s hunger for fish. Long before the biologist began 
his studies of food supplies for fish in the sea, of effects of 
temperature and currents, of the life-history of fishes, one 
can trace steps made to improve distribution and yields. 
Indeed, history repeats itself where British fishery is con- 
cerned. The Immature Fish Order of recent years restricting 
the sale of certain classes of fish below g inches in length—an 
invaluable restriction where fish populations are to be in- 
creased—is but a repetition of legal action of six centuries ago 
when penalties were enforced on those catching fish too small. 
In one case a woman had to ride through London’s streets 
with the fish strung in her hair. Dried fish and pickled 
herring, now so much in the limelight, were known in the 
16th century. Those trawlermen whose experience has 
proved so invaluable in manning minesweepers and naval 
craft in the war years recall those “‘ Fysshe Dayes ’’ appointed 
twice a week by the Church—days calculated to increase fish 
consumption and hence to train mariners and encourage ship- 
building. There were published “‘ Arguments to prove it is 
necessary for the restoring of the Navye of England to have 
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more fishe eaten.’’ In the 18th century there were schemes 
to improve transport of fish inland to avoid, as to-day, fish 
going bad in the ports and “ stinking fish ”’ referred to by 
Defoe being sold in the shops. In that century Blake, an 
enterprising layman, thought of speedy delivery by means of 
“land carriages” to transport cheap fish and break a mono- 
poly. Though little came of the scheme at the time, Blake 
was awarded a medal inscribed “ Fish Monopoly Restrained,” 
and was said to have gained appreciable financial reward 
from grants from Parliament and the Royal Society of Arts. 
To complete the ideas all coming from Britons, there came 
that important step in fishery history when forgotten George 
Dempster, a London fishmonger, introduced the transport of 
fish in ice. 

Since those early “fysshe dayes”’ marine biology has 
developed into a fascinating science both in the sections 
dealing with life histories of individual fish and in the new 
studies which have led to the schemes for developing sea 
agriculture. One or two examples of the first will suffice to 
show how common fish bring interesting problems to be 
solved. The errant ways of the herring, of the most gre- 
garious of fishes which goes to school with up to three million 
of its fellows, furnishes a study of importance since this rich 
protein fish is food for rich and poor alike. It is a creature 
streamlined for speed which marshals into big battalions 
moving with amazing unison. When the leaders turn, ascend 
or descend, they all follow suit with perfect precision ; their 
coming and going can be heard on a still day, the sea surface 
showing a ripple as if a breeze had sprung up. In the waters 
warmed by the sun the female herring lays up to 30,000 eggs ; 
young fry are hatched to live first in the depths, then in mid- 
water, and finally they become those young herrings so well 
marshalled to school. Yet the seasonal wanderings of schools 
into shallow waters around our coasts can be capricious at 
times. It was formerly believed that the Arctic Circle was a 
rendezvous for the mass migration; that the vast shoals 
moved southwards in the spring, dividing in the Shetlands 
and arriving at Yarmouth, their Mecca. The economy of 
Divine Providence was praised for bringing to our shores these 
fish ‘‘ within the easy reach of man when they are best fitted 
to be his food.”” Yet shoals often desert a particular area after 
appearing there year after year. Though science has failed 
to account for this phenomenon, there was no lack of explana- 
tions. Herrings which quitted the inshore areas of the Baltic 
after the Battle of Copenhagen did so because so much blood 
had been shed ; those leaving French coasts did so because 
of the fall of Napoleon ; others left a part of the Irish coast 
since their ‘‘ privileges and feelings’ were injured because a 
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clergyman had taken a tithe of fish caught there! Biological 
studies of the herring are hindered since, unlike the plaice 
which openly admits ages up to 37 years when its “ scales ’”’ 
are read like the rings in a tree trunk, the herring is ladylike 
in hiding its age. The plaice has its spawning grounds in the 
Moray Firth, at “‘ East of Dogger” and at ‘‘ Flamborough 
Off.”” At one time it was feared that trawlermen were taking 
too many plaice from the North Sea, for fish of good size 
became fewer. Then after the last war’s “ resting period” 
the ‘‘ catch per day’s absence” increased remarkably, but 
only to be followed by a fall again. Since from the practical 
point of view it is uneconomic to catch fish before they have 
had the opportunity to replace themselves, it became evident 
that heavy fishing upset the balance of Nature. So there were 
two suggestions to counter a shortage of plaice: first that 
millions of young plaice should be transported to the Dogger 
Bank area ; secondly, that fishing in those areas where young 
plaice flourish should be forbidden. 

To illustrate how British biologists have played their part 
even when the particular sea creature studied seemed rather 
the affair of other nations, the case of the oyster may be 
mentioned. At the beginning of the roth century oysters 
were plentiful in the London markets. Sam Weller, it will be 
remembered, talked of “‘ poverty and oysters always seem to 
go together”’; of how “ven a man’s wery poor” did he 
“rush out of his lodgings and eat oysters in reg’lar despera- 
tion.’’ Yet oysters later became the pets of the gourmet and 
the wealthy and became very much a French affair. Pre- 
judice was overcome long after some primitive but brave man 
first tried the experiment of swallowing the creature—alive, 
as Huxley reminded us: “‘ When the sapid and slippery 
morsel, which is and is gone like a flash of gustatory summer 
lightning, few people imagine that they are swallowing a piece 
of machinery (and going machinery, too) greatly more com- 
plicated than a watch.” The lazy oyster is a difficult creature 
to rear. It needs shallow water like the Bay of Arcachon, 
that place famed because Michelet, a mason there, introduced 
the favoured form of roofing-tile serving as a collector on 
which oyster spat grows. Michelet’s tile followed the first 
use of this aid by an unknown seaman and the pioneer work 
of Professor Costé of the Collége de France who foresaw the 
need for those oyster parks sponsored by Napoleon III. In 
recent years the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
taken a hand in studying the oyster’s diet of plankton and 
the best conditions for oyster cultivation in the colder waters 
around our coasts. At Lympstone and in the Conway 
Estuary experimental breeding tanks were constructed, using 
tiles for supporting the young oysters. The young oyster has 
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to be protected from marauding fish ; it grows up to gorge at 
will in fattening basins; but has then to pass through the 
“ bassins de dégorgement ”’ where it purifies itself by what Mr. 
Weller called its ‘‘ wery good power o’ suction ’”’ before going 
to market. 

The most striking research in marine biology is concerned 
with studies of those myriads of minute animal and vegetable 
communities known as plankton. There are zooplankton 
providing food for sprats, mackerel, herring, and even the 
giant whale which chooses a choice “ krill ’’ for lunch as it 
catches and strains these minute creatures on the edges of its 
baleen plates. (All the greater fish, as the fisherman in 
Pericles reminds us, feed on the smaller in the sea right down 
the series.) And there are those myriads of diatoms, minute 
floating plants in which Nature indulges in a veritable 
rhapsody in silica, for each has its delicate case and lid of 
silica worked into amazingly beautiful patterns. Armed with 
the microscope, “ that cold machine of the schoolmasters,” 
as Robert Lynd calls it, men have found a lifetime hobby in 
studying the thousands of intricate patterns. But even more 
absorbing is that remarkable photosynthesis, that building-up 
of nitrogen and oil which takes place as sunlight plays on the 
vast ocean surfaces. From March and April until early June 
this sea pasturage is multiplied so long as inorganic salts and 
sunlight are available. Fish not only derive their nitrogen 
supplies but also their fatty constituents from such minute 
plants; the whale derives its oil while other fish store liver 
oils and vitamin D, all coming from diatoms. Although, 
incidentally, the halibut stores 4,000 vitamin D units per gram 
of liver oil, the sea bass 5,000, the giant swordfish 10,000 units, 
and the striped tunny the astronomical figure of 250,000 units, 
we shall continue to rely on the old favourite, the cod— 


Who courses through the chilly sea 
Seeking a boon for you and me; 

And never lets his liver rest a minute 
So long as he can pack a globule in it. 


Larval fish, oysters, cockles and mussels all feed on 
diatoms and depend on them for growth. Yet by June much 
pasturage has been consumed ; there is a rapid fall in the 
graph. But in autumn, particularly about October, a second 
harvest or second multiplication of diatoms occurs, before 
winter, as with land harvests, brings the lowest point of food 
available. 

This second harvest required much study before it could 
be explained. It was found that after myriads of sea creatures, 
among which the copepod Calanus is particularly prominent, 
have consumed most of the food from the upper layers, only 
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in the lower layers of the ocean is any food available due to a 
good proportion of plankton sinking to the depths. To a 
depth of 20 metres the upper layer of warm sea water remains 
undisturbed after being “ harvested,” organic detritus accumu- 


_lating in the lower layers. But then come autumnal gales 


which overcome this difference in densities by mixing up the 
layers, bringing up natural nitrate and phosphate as fertilisers, 
and thus giving rise to the second harvest. In shallow coastal 
waters or in tropical waters where autumnal gales are un- 
known, no such mixing is possible—and no second season is 
in evidence. And since the great fishery regions are in 
shallower waters and shoal banks, the failure of sea pasturage 
is one cause to be added to that of over-fishing to explain a 
shortage of fish. 

To increase plankton food for fish by increasing diatom 
pasturage was the problem which led to the idea of fertilising 
sea agriculture as that of the land. Messrs. Gross, Kaymont, 
Marshall and Orr, a team of marine biologists, began in 1942 
their ‘‘ Fish-Farming Experiment in a Sea Loch,” the area 
chosen being Loch Craiglin, an arm of Loch Sween, Argyll ; 
600 Ibs. of nitrate of soda and 400 lbs. superphosphate were 
dumped in, the result being an increase in plankton from 
1,600 to 3,900 per cubic centimetre. The experiments showed 
that anticipated results were borne out in practice and that 
marine fish-farming need not necessarily be used in dammed- 
off arms of the sea. With trawlers back from mine-sweeping 
and over-fishing possible again, we may well have to turn to 
an intensive sea agriculture to make up deficiencies in protein 
from the land, a deficiency which invariably follows the 


ravages of war. 
MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—I was much surprised to read the letter of Mr. Henry Toke Manus 
published in your issue of July. This contains errors of fact and also a lack 
of appreciation of the true position in relation to “‘ Ras’ Gugsa. This man’s 
title is, in fact, not ‘‘ Ras’’ Dedjazmatch. The title “ Ras ’’ was conferred 
upon him by the Italians during their usurpation of Ethiopa in defiance of 
International Law. The title conferred by the Italians is not, of course, 
recognised by the Ethiopian Government. 

This man is not a nephew of the Emperor Haile Selassie, but his son-in- 
law, having married the Emperor’s second daughter who died before the 
first year of her marriage was completed. 

Great trust and confidence was placed in Dedjazmatch Gugsa by His 
Imperial Majesty and the Ethiopian Government. He was made Governor 
of the Northern part of Ethiopa, adjoining Eritrea, the ex-Italian Colony 
from which the forces of Mussolini entered the country. Whilst occupying 
this position of trust he conspired with the enemy to assist them to invade 
the country and to place in their hands key positions and fortresses. 

Ethiopa was invaded by Italy in defiance of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and in breach of Treaties of Peace and Friendship, one of which 
was made subsequent to the Italian invasion of Ethiopa in 1896 and others 
more recently. Ethiopa was an ally of Britain in the recent great war II, 
and it is inconceivable that His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom should regard Gugsa as other than a traitor to Ethiopa and to the 
Allied cause. Gugsa has been placed on trial in the Ethiopian High Court. 
He has been defended by Counsel according to law and procedure recognised 
internationally. He has been found guilty; he has appealed against his 
sentence and his appeal has been rejected. He fully admitted his guilt to 
the Court, but appealed for the Emperor’s clemency. His appeal was to the 
Amnesty which the Emperor had proclaimed for those who had collaborated 
with the enemy during their occupation of the country. The Appeal Court 
has held that this Amnesty does not apply to the prisoner in this case. 

Mr. Henry Toke Manus mentions the family and relations of the prisoner. 
If these people have been guilty of any breach of law they will be proceeded 
against by the recognised processes of law, and not otherwise. 

Mr. Henry Toke Manus is evidently unaware of the Ethiopian Constitu- 
tion and practice. 

In Britain, where treachery is so seriously regarded that British subjects 
have been executed merely for broadcasting for the Germans, such an 
offence as Gugsa’s would have not been lightly passed over, and had he taken 
refuge in any other country his extradition would assuredly have been 
demanded. 

Yours, etc., 
E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 
NEw TIMES AND ETHIOPIA REVIEW, 


July 11, 1947. 


[Miss Pankhurst evidently thinks that Abyssinian “ justice’”’ can be trusted. 
That is not the opinion of those who know the country or its rulers. Ed. N. R.] 


od. 
RJ 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


EDWARD LEAR’S NONSENSE 


THE COMPLETE NONSENSE OF EDWARD Lear. Edited by 
Holbrook Jackson. (Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Having in my last two contributions occupied myself 
with serious affairs, such as parliamentary procedure, and 
holiday time being almost upon us with its prospects, or 
memories, of children playing on the shore, I now choose a 
subject suited to an English holiday, English children and 
their English elders—nonsense and the art of nonsense. 
Fortunately, timeliness is given to my choice by the recent 
appearance of a collected edition of Edward Lear’s Books of 
Nonsense, of which the first won immediate fame when 
published in 1846. Its successors appeared in 1871, 1872 and 
1877 respectively, while a small volume of Nonsense Songs and 
Stories appeared in 1895, seven years after Lear’s death. 

In his admirable and sympathetic introduction Mr. 
Holbrook Jackson says of the first Book of Nonsense :— 


“This fantastic collection of rhymes-without-reason was an 
instantaneous success, and Edward Lear’s Book of Nonsense had 
given a local habitation and a name to one of the oldest and most 
persistent of human faculties. Its author, like an earlier poet, 
awoke to find himself famous—but in an entirely different branch 
of art from that by which he sought to earn a living, and he remains 
its unchallenged laureate. The literature of nonsense has grown in 
quality as well as quantity during the past century, but the whole- 
hearted abandonment of sense, as formalised by Edward Lear, is 
still the classical example of this curious and amusing art.” 


It may be true that the deliberate making of nonsense is 
“one of the oldest and most persistent human faculties ”’ : 


‘being no anthropologist, I cannot tell. But the nonsense of 


which Lear, Hood, Barham, Bon Gaultier, Lewis Carroll and 
W. S. Gilbert were the immortal exponents is a peculiarly 
English art expressing a peculiarly English attitude of mind. 
No other language that I know has a word to express the 
whole scope of English “nonsense ’’; and the thing itself is 
repugnant to races more precise. Barrie more than once in 
his stories refers to the pity felt by Scottish bodies for the 
poor, inconsequent, though charming, English frivols: and, 
to the French, nonsense so apparently aimless must inevitably 
incur that gravest of charges in a Frenchman’s mouth—gque 
cela n’est pas sérieux. Latins, indeed, have small capacity for 
pure nonsense; to suit them it must be flavoured with a 
sharp pinch of satire, as coffee by chicory, or by a certain 
ruthlessness. It was typical that Mr. Belloc, with so much 
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pure English both in his sense and his nonsense, could not 
eliminate a tinge of Gallic ferocity from his nonsense-verse. 
Pure nonsense, in a Latin tongue, is very rare indeed. I know 
only one example of this rarity, and that in Italian, ‘‘ Ma che 
cosa & questo Amore?” by Achille Campanile, which is a 
supremely absurd story about an attempt to find out who 
kissed a certain young lady in a dark tunnel. Even here, 
however, “ amore’’ with all its Latin implications had to 
come in, whereas the only loves suitable for English nonsense 
are those of the Owl and the Pussy cat, of the Nutcracker and 
the Sugar-tongs, of the Duck and the Kangaroo; and the 
marital relations of the White King to the White Queen, in 
the complete absence from them of any feeling but. pure 
tolerance, are equally suitable. Affection, perhaps, but 
amore, certainly not. 

No doubt the elimination of all passion-engendered heat, 
except for the ridiculous wraths and unfounded despairs of 
the Old Persons in Lear’s limericks—of the Old Person of 
Bangor, for instance, who tore off his boots and subsisted on 
roots, or of the Old Man of Peru, who never knew what he 
should do, so he tore off his hair and behaved like a bear— 
is insipid to the Latin or Celtic taste, but it is an essential 
quality of pure English nonsense which, by the way, seems to 
have been the product of men, mostly bachelors. Does 
anybody know of any true nonsense by an Englishwoman ? 
I do not, and to me the masculine origin of English nonsense 


is wholly natural, because such nonsense is an escape from the | 


bothers and thoughts of adult life into an irrational-rational 
world of childhood. And that world, whether peopled by the 
Dong, the Quangle-Wangle and the Jumblies, or by the White 
Rabbit and the Mad Hatter, or Captain Reece of the good ship 
Mantelpiece and her crew, is the creation of a male fantasy. 
The female fantasy, more intuitive and emotional, works in 
another way. Be that as it may, Edward Lear was certainly, 
like Lewis Carroll, an eccentric bachelor; and all the details 
of his life given, from much longer books on Lear, in Mr. 
Jackson’s introduction show that by nature and by circum- 
stance all the qualities of a. perfect nonsense-maker were 
bestowed upon him. Let me quote: 


“There was something preposterous about Edward Lear, 
amiably preposterous. He might have stepped out of one of his 
own nonsense books, and he seemed to know it and to make the 
most of it. He pokes fun at himself even when he is serious, and 

‘ his letters dance with caricatures of his own plump figure, high- 
domed brow, and bushy whiskers. By profession he was a painter 
of birds and landscapes, by habit a wanderer, a humorist and a 


grumbler. He was, in fact, an artist, and if he had not been forced | 
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to fritter away his life in earning a living, he might have been a 
greater artist in his chosen profession of topographical illustrator. 
Instead of that he became famous for his side-lines—the sketches in 
water-colour incidental to his finished paintings, as well as to the 
nonsense rhymes and pictures which were his lines of communication 
with his friends and their children, but which were themselves 
developed from an involuntary need for whimsical expression. 
Some inner conflict, aggravated by indifferent health and insufficient 
wealth drove him to cut capers with words and images and ideas.” 


Born in 1812, the youngest of a family of twenty-one 
children, Edward Lear lived till 1888. He was earning a 
living as a commercial artist by the age of fifteen, he could 
read and talk at least half a dozen languages, he travelled 
incessantly all over Europe and in India in search of pictorial 
subjects, making hundreds of sketches which he either worked 
up into pictures for sale—and he laboured hard to sell them— 
or into illustrations for travel-books of his own composition. 
“ He lived to draw and paint and painted to live.” And to 
live he managed, in spite of an epileptic tendency, bronchitis 
and asthma, and of a chronic shortage of cash. For a time 
he was art master to Queen Victoria—one can be sure that he 
hid his nonsense from her—and his first Book of Nonsense was 
dedicated to the younger scions of the house of Stanley, who 
were his lifelong patrons from the time when he was engaged 
to illustrate a book on the menagerie at Knowsley. He never 
married, and when he thought of doing so at the age of forty- 
one, he cut two new teeth, which restored his spirits and his 
singleness. He hated crowds, noises, bustle, gaiety, fools and 
bores, yet he had a craving for movement that was almost 
pathological, so that in his travels he exposed himself to all 
his bugbears. He kept long diaries and wrote innumerable 
letters, themselves the seed-beds of his nonsense, he wrote 
light verse and songs, and could sing affectingly. In short, he 
was an original like so many other gifted Englishmen, combin- 
ing intense industry with prodigality of time and effort, and a 
capacity for extreme exactitude with an absurd and exuberant 
fantasy. These opposites were in continual conflict, and from 
the inner stresses he needed to escape, as Mr. Jackson says :— 


** Nonsense was the safety-valve of his consciousness responding 
to most of his approaches to himself and his environment. It 
became ultimately a world in itself created by him as a refuge from 
the trials and irritations of life: ill-health, lack of means, and, 
above all, an overstrung sensibility. Nonsense was thus Lear’s 
Ivory Tower and it was far more accessible than most retreats of 
the kind and its peace could be enjoyed without fuss or ceremony 
in most emergencies. It was as though he lived a double life, one 
in the realm of sense and the other in that of nonsense; and he 
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had the power of transmuting himself from one to the other at will, 
a gift which he exercised almost continuously, as his familiar letters 
prove.” 


Such was Edward Lear, very different from Lewis Carroll, 
secure in his Christ Church rooms, from Charles Lamb who 
kept most of his nonsense for his friends and with it plagued 
his beloved sister, from the precise and umbrageous Gilbert, 
and from Theodore Martin (Bon Gaultier), the prosperous 
parliamentary agent and biographer of the Prince Consort. 
Yet all these, in their nonsense, were brothers, especially in 
their joyful play with words and images, their pushing of the 
rational over the brink of the irrational—Carroll’s Humpty 
Dumpty and Gilbert’s Ko-Ko are here akin—or their tricking 
of the irrational into the semblance of the rational, which is 
the child’s supreme gift. Yet Lear excelled most of them in 
that he supremely combined pictorial “with verbal nonsense. 
Gilbert could draw amusingly, it is true, but Lear was a trained 
and practised artist who matched the exuberance of his verbal 
inventions with the calculated infantility of his riotous 
drawings which, however rudimentary and exaggerated their 
outlines, have an inevitable proportion quite beyond the reach 
of an untrained nursery amateur. One need only think, in 
this connection, of the careful drawings of absurd flowers in 
the Nonsense Botany—Baccopipia Gracilis, Tigerlillia Terri- 
bilis, or Nasticreechia Krorluppia, and others, all darlings of 
my extreme youth. 

Moreover, the famous limericks illustrating the vagaries 
of Old Persons or Young, profuse, absurd and child-loved as 
they are, never have struck me as the brightest jewels in 
Lear’s Nonsense. Even in childhood I found their humour 
rather crude. To my mind then, as to my mind now, the height 
was reached in the Nonsense Songs of the second Nonsense 
Book (1871) with, perhaps, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Discobbolos ”’ from 
the 1877 volume (which also contained ‘‘ The Dong with the 
Luminous Nose ”’ and “ The Pobble who has no Toes’’). In 
these songs—who could forget them ?—“‘ The Owl and the 
Pussy-cat,” “‘ The Duck and the Kangaroo,” ‘‘ The Daddy- 
longlegs and the Fly,” “ The Jumblies,” ‘‘ The Nutcracker 
and the Sugar-tongs,” “‘ Calico Pie,” ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Spikky 
Sparrow,” “‘The Broom, the Shovel, the Poker and the 
Tongs,’ and ‘‘ The Table and the Chair,” it is obvious that 
Edward Lear was not just a gifted composer of light doggerel. 
We know that he composed and sang songs, and wrote light 
verse: and in these nonsense songs both music and poetry 
are abundantly present. And not only that: there is a 
delicate sense of romance, of dream-journey into the realm of 
fancy, with an exoticism which, being purely childlike, 
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fascinates a child. As a child, I was often happy to get to 
bed, so that I should be left alone and undistracted with my 
fancies. I well remember the sense of sheer content with 
which, conclusively tucked up, I surveyed the expanse of 
counterpane or eider-down beneath my eyes. Here was the 
world which, uninterrupted by well-meant suggestions from 
without, I could transform and people by my own invention. 
The child’s escapism is different from an adult’s; it is 
simpler and easier to indulge in. Being less involved, so far 
as the will is concerned, in the daily tangle of conflicting duties 
and motives, and drawing a far less definite line between illu- 
sion and fact, both for him having equal reality, the child can 
step over the borderline at will, so long as he is left alone. 
The adult, once the walls of the prison-house have closed in, 
dreams or invents more wistfully, knowing the hopelessness 
of escape. It is then that, if a poet, he may imagine an 
invitation to an impossible voyage :— 


** La tout est beauté, 
Luxe, calme et volupté.” 


Now, Edward Lear in his Nonsense Songs perfectly 
expresses the longing of the child to “‘ get away,’”’ and the 
simplicity with which that longing is satisfied, since getting 
away involves no personal departure, but only a little 
invention. And they do get away, the characters of these 
songs. 


“The Owl and the Pussy-cat went to sea, 
In a beautiful pea-green boat, 

They took some honey, and plenty of money, 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the stars above, 

And sang to a small guitar, 
‘O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are, 
You are, 
You are ! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!’ ” 


And when they had got married by the Turkey who lives on 
the hill, 


‘** They dined on mince, and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon ; 
And hand in hand, on the edge of the sand, 
They danced by the light of the moon, 
The moon, — 
The moon, 
They danced by the’ light of the moon.” 
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Here is all the quintessence of romance, or of romanticism. 
The Owl and the Pussy-cat dance for ever under the moon, 
immortal and unchanged by time like the figures on Keats’s 
Grecian Urn. And they are not alone. Mr. Daddy-longlegs 
and Mr. Floppy Fly, having sadly realised that neither could 
go to court, 


** Rushed down to the foamy sea 
With one sponge-taneous cry ; 
And there they found a little boat, 
Whose sails were pink and gray ; 
And off they sailed among the waves, 
Far, and far away. 
They sailed across the silent main, 
And reached the great Gromboolian plain ; 
And there they played for evermore 
At battlecock and shuttledoor.” 


So the Nutcracker and the Sugar-tongs, on their dappled 
ponies, “‘ galloped away to the beautiful shore’ and faded 
away, and never came back. It:is true that Mr. and 
Mrs. Spikky Sparrow came home to their children, after a 
profitable excursion to London, and that the Broom and the 
other fireside implements, having quarrelled during their 
drive in the Park, came back to the kitchen where “ they put 
on the kettle, and little by little, they all became happy again,” 
while the Table and the Chair, having wandered all the day, 
came back to dine on beans and bacon with their chance 
companions. Yes, even in nonsense roaming, there can be a 
certain bliss in return: but there must be a voyage. 

Lear’s two classic voyages are those of the Four Little 
Children Who Went Round the World and of the Jumblies 
who went to sea in a sieve. The former of these voyages is 
narrated in prose with innumerable illustrations and a wealth 
of absurd adjectives. It was my Marco Polo. Violet, 
Slingsby, Guy and Lionel were my Argonauts, attended as 
they were by the cat and the Quangle-Wangle. Every picture 
—you remember, the boat with the family, the kettle and the 
Quangle-Wangle half hidden by the sail, the Quangle-Wangle 
with his head in a slipper, Lionel standing amiably on one leg 
and whistling to drive away melancholy, the Co-operative 


Cauliflower hurrying away towards the setting sun “ his steps - 


supported by two superincumbent confidential cucumbers,” 
and the return of the whole family on the back of the rhino- 
ceros—they held for me an infinity of suggestion of which 
Lear’s actual words were only a pale reflection. But best of 
all is the Voyage of the Jumblies, with its airy and irrespon- 
sible verse. For their Wanderlust, their defiance of all 
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probability, their resourcefulness and their invincible content 
the Jumblies are the salt of Lear’s unearthly earth. 


** The water it soon-came in, it did, 

The water it soon came in; 

So to keep them dry, they wrapped their feet 

In pinky paper all folded neat, 
And they fastened it down with a pin. . 
And they passed the night in a crockery-jar, 
And each of them said, ‘ how wise we are ! 
Though the sky be dark, and the voyage be long, 
Yet we never can think we were rash or wrong, 

While round in our sieve we spin !’ 


And all night long they sailed away ; 
And when the sun went down, 
They whistled and warbled a moony song 
To the echoing sound of a coppery gong, 
In the shade of the mountains brown. 
‘O Timballo! How happy we are, 
When we live in a sieve and a crockery-jar, 
And all night long in the moonlight pale, 
We sail away with a pea-green sail, 
In the shade of the mountains brown ! ’ 
Far and few, far and few, 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live ; 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue, 
And they went to sea in a Sieve.” 


In twenty years, the ballad continues, they all came back, 
having been to “‘ the Lakes and the Torrible Zone, and the 
hills of the Chankly Bore,’”’ much envied, we gather, by their 
friends who said :— 


“ if we only live, 
We too will go to sea in a Sieve, 
To the hills of the Chankly Bore.” 


This may be nonsense, such as a child would sing to the 
expanse of counterpane beneath its drowsy eyes, but it comes 
precious near to the typical sigh of millions of grown-up mortals 
tied to jobs and household chores. “If we only live,’ the 
usual reservation of the undecided. Lear knew better : he had 
Jumbly blood, and went to sea in a sieve. So he is good for 
children, and I hope many new children will now be added to 
his congregation. Some will be excluded, I fear—the children 
of Marxist parents—for the voyage of the Jumblies was 
evidently not State-managed, and they were insufficiently 
instructed about the evils of capitalism, for they acquired 
many things on their journey, including a pig, forty bottles 
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of Ring-Bo-Ree and no end of Stilton cheese. Nonsense is 
part of the liberty of the individual: so long live nonsense 
and its battlecry, ‘“‘O Timballo!’’ And may those unco’ 
guid who reprobate the individualism of the Jumblies suffer 
the fate of the old man of Hong-Kong who never did anything 
wrong. You remember what happened to him? He lay on 
his back, with his head in a sack. 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 


GOTHIC ENGLAND 


GorHic ENGLAND. By John Harvey. (B. T. Batsford Ltd. 1s.) 
English art and culture during the period between 1250 and 1550 has 
been much neglected. This was formerly regarded as an obscure age 
about which little was known. The art of the Middle Ages has, however, 
at last come into its own and it has found a new champion in Mr. John 
Harvey who, in his latest book, deals with the English Gothic style, 
which we call Perpendicular. He covers the whole range of the artistic 
achievement of this time in architecture, painting, music and literature. 
He mentions by name most of the principal artists and their works, 
and thus counters the charge of obscurity, and the idea that the majority 
of them must remain anonymous. It is Mr. Harvey’s belief that this 
was the greatest moment of our national art, for what was created was 
the natural expression of the English spirit, at this time unfettered by 
the overwhelming foreign influence which later came from Italy. The 
earlier innovations were adapted to suit the English style and tempera- 
ment, and during this Gothic period art in England developed to an 
amazing degree. If you are searching for something that is truly 
English, then, to quote Mr. Harvey, ‘“‘ We shall find it in a thousand 
places, up and down the shires, in cathedral, ruined abbey, frowning 
castle, village church, and dreaming manor; the accomplishment of 
the greatest, the most typical two centuries of our life as a nation, the 
age of the Edwards, of Richard II, of the two Roses, and of their grafting 
upon the House of Tudor.” Mr. Harvey divides up his period into 
five parts, and calls the first “‘ The Golden Age of Gothic Genius.” 
During the 14th century Gothic Art was brought to its greatest perfection 
under the patronage of the Plantagenet Kings. In every field of art, 
particularly in architecture, may be seen the same outpouring of supreme 
beauty and perfect style, and Mr. Harvey describes each category. This 
was the age of such men as the architect Henry Yevele, who built 
Westminster Hall, the painter of the Wilton Diptych, and the composer 
John Dunstable, and it saw the building of some of the finest of our 
cathedrals and churches, which are the glories of our English architecture. 
This wonderful flowering of the arts reached its highest point in the 
reign of Richard II who was himself a great connoisseur and artistic 
patron. The fall of this King in 1399, and Bolingbroke’s usurpation 
of the throne, were followed by a general depression throughout the 
country which was to have a very detrimental effect on the artists and 
their work. 
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Thus the age of golden prosperity was followed by an economic 
collapse and fundamental changes in the whole structure of medieval 
society. The general atmosphere of pervading gloom and poverty 
was not encouraging to creative art, and little work of note was produced. 
The only exception was in music, which owed much to Henry V, who 
was himself a composer and a generous patron of contemporary musicians. 
Before the outbreak of the Wars of the Roses there was to take place 
“an Indian summer of the arts.” This was due to the influence of 
Henry V and to his son Henry VI, the latter having a real and sensitive 
appreciation of artistic beauty. Two of the most famous names amongst 
the contemporary artists were the poet Lydgate and the architect Mapilton, 
the latter being best known for his designing of the south-west tower 
at Canterbury, and who was to have a marked influence on later crafts- 
men of the London school. . This period was also to witness the growth 
of various distinctive styles of architecture in the provinces. Henry VI 
will always be remembered for the colleges he founded at Eton and 
Cambridge, for which he did much of the designing himself, although 
his principal architects were Robert Westerley and Ely. Both achieved 
lasting fame by their superb work at King’s College and Eton. This 
recovery of the arts was but short-lived, and during the tragic years of 
civil war little progress was made, and the ranks of the craftsmen became 
sadly depleted. This was in reality to prove the death-blow to the 
individuality of English art, for it was at this time that the serious 
importation of foreign craftsmen began. Edward IV made an effort 
to revive the art that had been the glory of his ancestors’ reigns, and 
in a sense achieved his ambition in the building of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and the great hall at Eltham Palace, and, during his time, we 
see the last great manifestations of native genius in music and architecture. 

After this we come to the Tudor Dynasty, which in the reign of 
Henry VIII was to bring to an end the period of Gothic art in England. 
Before this ended, however, there was a final, magnificent effort in all 
the arts. Skelton was the great poet of the time, and his work reflects 
the spirit of the age, which Mr. Harvey describes as “‘ Rococo,” but 
underneath the frivolous surface ran deeper undercurrents. In archi- 
tecture we find such masterpieces of beauty as Henry VII’s Chapel and 
Bath Abbey, and the perfection of style achieved by Henry Redman 
at Hampton Court Palace. Music continued in its steady progress, 
but in spite of all this the end was near, and the Reformation brought 
to a close this great period of English art. 

The reader will find that this is more than a mere survey of the arts 
during the Middle Ages, and that there is a deeper significance in Mr. 
Harvey’s book. In Gothic art he sees the fullest expression of that 
underlying mysticism which is in reality so integral a part of the English 
temperament, and it is for this reason that the art of this time was so 
suited to the national genius, and from this naturalness that it acquired 
its strength and inspiration. This was in direct contrast to’ the later 
fashion for the Classical form which was to become predominate in 
England as in the rest of Europe. 
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LOOKING AT IRELAND 


In1sH REMINISCENCES. By Maurice Headlam, C.B., C.M.G. (Robert 
Hale. 125. 6d.) Mr. Maurice Headlam is already known by his books 
on fishing, and readers of this Review will remember his delightful articles, 
but the main part of his book Irish Reminiscences is devoted to more 
serious subjects. Mr. Headlam was Treasury Remembrancer and 
Deputy Paymaster for Ireland from 1912 to 1920, and in this book he 
describes those eventful years in the history of Ireland. Irish politics of 
that time have been treated with so much prejudice that it is good to find 
so fair and accurate a chronicle, and one whose judgment was not 
clouded by the propaganda of the factions. Mr. Headlam’s circle of 
aquaintances was very large, so that he had the opportunity of hearing 
the opinions of a wide variety of people, and in his capacity of Civil 
Servant his rdle was essentially one of an onlooker at the political scene. 

Until the beginning of the 1914-18 war Mr. Headlam led a very 
pleasant life in Ireland, and he draws an attractive picture of Dublin 
society, at the Castle, in the Kildare Street and United Arts Clubs, and 
also of his visits to his many friends in the surrounding countryside. 
During the latter expeditions Mr. Headlam was able to indulge his 
passion for fishing, and he describes many of his adventures in the 
chapter devoted to Irish sport. Not only are his descriptions attractive, 
but they are of real interest to fishermen, who will gain much from his 
great knowledge. When fishing was out of season compensation was to 
be found in hunting with the Kilkenny, and in delightful days spent 
shooting over the hills and bogs. After the 1914 war started there was 
little time left for these recreations, and the internal situation in Ireland 
was to become increasingly troubled. 

Living, as he did, right in the centre of Irish affairs, Mr. Headlam 
realised early on what would be the inevitable outcome of the policy of 
Home Rule, but unfortunately his knowledge was shared by few English- 
men, and his repeated warnings were invariably ignored by Mr. Birrell 
and other members of the Asquith Government who continued to trust 
in the good faith of the Sinn Feiners and their like. - The Liberals were 
determined at all costs to push their Bill through Parliament, and this in 
spite of the fact that it pleased no party in Ireland. For, to quote Mr. 
Headlam, the Irish were faced with “ the prospect of Home Rule, which 
the Unionists did not want, which Ulster would not have, which the 
extremists rejected, and on which the moderate Nationalists were luke- 
warm. ...” The constant policy of appeasement which was pursued 
by the Asquith Government was to prove fatal, such incidents as the 
raising of the “‘ Citizen’s Army ” and the Irish Volunteers in 1913 went 
unchecked. ‘There seems to have been no realisation of the seriousness 
of the situation and the growing tension until the Easter Rebellion broke 
out in 1916. This obtuseness was in spite of the tremendous anti-British 
feeling which was shown in the Irish Press, and the frequently expressed 
desire that Germany should emerge triumphant from the war. The 
ceaseless stream of propaganda which was put out by Sinn Fein, without 
being counteracted, was bound to have some effect on the people. 
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Mr. Headlam gives several eye-witness accounts of the Easter 
Rebellion. There, for the first time Sinn Feiners demonstrated the 
horrors of which they were capable, and many innocent people were 
killed and wounded in an insurrection which caught the authorities 
quite unawares, the first incident being that one of the Castle sentries 
was shot dead at his post. The first reaction of the people was profound 
horror at this outbreak of the extremists, and many gave active help to 
the army and police. After the rebellion had been quelled the actual 
ringleaders were court-martialled and executed, and others were sent to 
a camp where they were allowed almost complete freedom, and this 
camp continued to be a hotbed of sedition and Sinn Fein propaganda. 
If the British Government had acted with decision at this time many 
future diasters might have been averted, for they had the sympathy of 
the majority of decent Irishmen with them, but they continued with the 
policy of appeasement and inaction, so that under the influence of hostile 
propaganda public opinion swung against them. There were still no 
restrictions on food, and no conscription, in Ireland, and since Britain 
appeared to treat her as an independent country the Irish came to accept 
this as a fact. The insurrection was followed by Lloyd George’s settle- 
ment of Home Rule for Ireland with the exclusion of Ulster. Ulster 
Unionists wished the exclusion to be permanent, the Ulster Nationalists 
maintained that it must be temporary, and Redmond did not want it 
at all. In any case these efforts were to prove abortive, for by this time 
the extremists were determined to go the whole way and would be 
content with nothing less than what amounts to an independent republic. 

Conscription was eventually introduced into Ireland, but like previous 
measures was not enforced, and Sinn Fein became stronger and stronger. 
In 1918 the party won 73 seats out of the total of 108, and this was the 
beginning of the reign of terror. Sickened by the general bungling and 
mismanagement of the situation Mr. Headlam asked to be relieved of 
his post and returned to England in 1920. He was to see all his pro- 
phecies fulfilled, and the final surrender of the British Government to 
disorder. 

During his time in Ireland Mr. Headlam grew to love the country 
and made many friends, but he never falters in his condemnation of her 
present rulers and all their works, and his feelings are well expressed in 
the dedication of this book ‘‘ To those who have loved Ireland and do not 
care much for Eire.” 


FRANCE, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


We are living at a decisive moment, and it is of importance that we 
should in some measure try to understand the mental and social evolu- 
tions which are taking place in other countries as well as those at home. 
There is no country with whom we have greater political and economic 
ties than with France, and it has become an accepted fact that we are 
necessary to each other, not only because of our geographical position, 
but also because of the affinity of our democratic principles and cultural 
ideals. Yet the great majority of people in this country are still very 
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ignorant of what the position is in France to-day, or how it has been 
arrived at. Monsieur Charles Morazé’s book, La France Bourgeoise,* ig 
of importance because it is not a history of diplomatic and political 
events, which have already been widely covered, but deals with a less- 
known subject, namely, the social and economic condition of France 
from the end of the eighteenth century onwards, and of the state of mind 
that it has produced in the people. He draws a picture of man himself 
from the time of the French Revolution up to the present, and with 
unusual honesty faces up to the problems of contemporary France and 
her position in the world to-day. This is not an easy book, for the 
question it deals with is one of the utmost complexity, but Monsieur 
Morazé writes with authority and clearness upon a subject which it is 
essential to understand if you are to see a comprehensive picture of the 
state of France at the present time. 

After the French Revolution, and the fall of the ancien régime, the 
middle classes became increasingly powerful, and their influence may be 
seen not only in the world of economics and politics, but also in the 
philosophical conception of life. It is only by a study of this class and 
its beliefs that an understanding of nineteenth-century France can be 
arrived at, for it was by them that the whole structure of modern society 
was first laid. 

Monsieur Morazé begins his book with a study of that most pressing 
of modern problems, the fall in the birth-rate. During the nineteenth 
century population increased in most European countries, but the rise 
was less noticeable in France than elsewhere, and as conditions of life 
improved and science progressed a definite falling off became apparent. 
Monsieur Morazé studies the statistics of births and deaths and the 
reasons for the variations with care, and at the end of this chapter he 
asks two fundamental questions. Is France suited to modern industrial 
civilisation, and is progress responsible for the fall in the birth-rate ? 
Have the obligations which France, in view of her great historical past, 
feels obliged to fulfil become too large a burden on a country whose 
population is thus weakened? From this starting-point the book sets 
out to discover the reasons for the present situation and what solution 
can be found. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the conditions of the 
industrial workers were as bad in France as they were in our own country, 
but as these improved the population became better nourished than ever 
before. As it became possible for the worker to better his social position 
there was a subsequent fall in the birth-rate, for the working classes came 
to regard children as a drain on their resources and a possible drawback to 
their fise in life, and changing economic conditions had taken away the 
old sense of security from the rich industrialists and had equally altered 
their conception of family life. The most dangerous signal, however, is 
the feeling, prevalent throughout all classes, of the uncertainty of life, 
and the fear of the future. 

Monsieur Morazé then turns to the changes in French mentality from 
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the eighteenth century onwards. The great philosopher which formed 
middle class thought was Voltaire, and his theories were adhered to for 
many years after they had risen triumphant from the Revolution. This 
Voltairian philosophy of reason was founded on the sanctity of property 
and economic liberty. But although the bourgeoisie remained faithful 
to its Voltairian principles, ideas were changing, and 1848 saw the rise 
of Karl Marx, whose call for class warfare was to change so completely 
the face of the industrial world. For the first time the town workers 
realised the possibility of a better world for themselves and they followed 
the modern philosophies, but the peasants and the bourgeois remained 
faithful to the old dogmas. 

Why has the French social structure not adapted itself to progress ? 
Monsieur Morazé finds the answer in the still predominantly bourgeois 
mentality throughout the country, and the Frenchman’s fidelity to 
individualism. ‘The middle classes have refused to allow the State to 
interfere in industry, and yet expect its protection at all times of crisis. 
Monsieur Morazé believes that this clinging to the ideas of the past has 
been France’s undoing,-and that economic liberty and individualism must 
be sacrified for the benefit of the whole, for only as a compact unit can 
acountry hope to hold its own in the present world of scientific progress. 
This is the spirit of the age, and to try and drive against it is to court 
disaster. 

Whether one agrees with Monsieur Morazé’s conclusions or not it is 
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impossible not to be impressed by the profound study he has given to 
this question, and by the conviction of his writing. Loving his country, 
and knowing her, he is searching for the root of her present troubles so 
that she may again take her rightful place, both politically and economic- 
ally, amongst the foremost nations of the world. _ 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS AND PERSONALITIES 


THE Ris AND FALL OF THE Ex-SocrAList GOVERNMENT. _ By Christopher 
Hollis, M.P. (Hollis and Carter. 8s. 6d.). Our NEw Masters. By 
Colm Brogan. (Hollis and Carter. 8s. 6d.). Mr. Hollis’s somewhat 
frivolous title should not be allowed to put readers off a book remarkable 
for its sincerity, depth and truth. The present Government is “ ex- 
- Socialist” Mr. Hollis says, because the Socialist solution, quite apart 
from whether it was once right or wrong, practicable or impracticable in | 
a real society, is now in fact no longer relevant to the problems of to-day. 
But it is best to let him summarise his arguments for himself :— 


** Socialism, like romantic Ireland, is dead and gone. ‘ It’s with 
Keir Hardie in the grave.’ The reality of the future is the managerial 
power, and the problem of the future is to use that managerial power, 
but so to curb it, as to prevent it from becoming inordinate. That 
means at home the encouragement of as large a measure of freedom 
and as wide a distribution of property as possible so as to enable the 
ordinary man and woman to stand up in independence against the 
tyranny alike of State, of rich man and of manager, and abroad firm 
friendship with those who are treading the same path as ourselves. 
It means firm friendship in a Western bloc with the Continental 
countries which have turned from the heresy of economic deter- 
minism and which are the heirs of the tradition of liberty, but it 
means, even more, that our first friendship be offered to our first 
friends—to the countries of the British Empire. The ties of Empire 
must be strengthened not in hostility to world unity but as the 
condition of it—because the countries of the Empire alone have 
shown themselves capable of that higher loyalty through which and 
only through which world unity can come.” 


Such is the burden of this book. But so bald a statement does much 
less than justice to Mr. Hollis’s insight and humour and learning and 
humanity. Far better. acquainted with Marx than most Marxists— 
Mr. Hollis indeed deserves sympathy for the mass of Marx’s writings 
which he has read. And he demonstrates that mankind can find no hope 
along the Marxist road of materialism and class struggle ending in a 
despotism which, though sporting new labels, cannot long conceal its 
descent from and kinship with age-old tyranny : 


** Sloven, sullen, savage, secret, uncontrolled, 
Laying on a new land evil of the old— 
Long-forgotten bondage, dwarfing heart and brain. . . 
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Mr. Colm Brogan’s book represents in a sense the application of 
Mr. Hollis’s argument to large parts of the present political scene, 
Mr. Brogan—like Mr. Hollis—is a man of standards for whom words 
have meaning and experience has lessons; a man, moreover, with a 
memory for past promises, an eye for character, and a trenchant pen, 
To such a person the follies and misdeeds of our Socialist rulers offer 
almost too easy meat. But Mr. Brogan has a larger purpose than merely 
to castigate the errors of the worst Government this island has known 
for centuries. What is important in a book that is both witty and enjoy- 
able is his exposure of the temper and spirit which have turned the Labour 
Party from the possibilities of its early days and have made it “a feeble 
and querulous thing, equally unfit to govern because of the intemperance 
of its mind and the childish unreality of its view of life.” 


SHORT NOTICES 


Tue Coast WaTcHERS. By Eric Feldt. (Geoffrey Cumberlege : Oxford 
University Press. 175. 6d.) This book tells the story of the Australian 
Coast Watching Organisation, a little-known body 800 strong at the out- 
break of war in 1939, which played a part of great importance during the 
early and most difficult days of the struggle against Japan. The origins 
of the Coast Watchers go back to 1919, when the proposal was made in 
Australia that selected civilian personnel in coastal areas be organised 
on a voluntary basis for the purpose of reporting, in war-time, any 
unusual or suspicious happenings along the coast. The area covered by 
the Coast Watchers included vital territories north and north-east of 
Australia—among them Papua, the Bismarck Archipelago, and the 
Solomon Islands. The Coast Watchers’ work was of the highest value 
in giving warning of Japanese movements ; and the course of the Pacific 
war would have been very different—and much harder for the Allies— 
but for what these men endured and achieved. The tale of their activi- 
ties, largely behind the enemy’s lines and in territory where hostile 
natives might betray them, has been well told in this book by their chief, 
Lieutenant-Commander Feldt, Royal Australian Navy, who knew the 
gtound and the people and was trusted by authorities and rank and file 
alike. It is a fine story about an obscure corner of the war of which we in 
Britain have hitherto known nothing. 


GuIDE To 14 Asiatic LancuaGcgs. By Andrew Boyd. (Pilot Press, 
gs. 6d.) This is an ingenious book, and within its own limits probably 
a useful one. The 14 languages are divided into three groups. Group I 
comprises Turkish ; Eastern Arabic as spoken in Syria, Iraq and Arabia 
proper; Western Arabic as spoken in Egypt “‘ and northern Africa ”— 
no doubt the Arabic of Morocco, largely distinctive in form, is purposely 
excluded; Persian; and Hindustani (Urdu). Group II comprises 
Japanese ; Chinese in its Mandarin and Cantonese forms; Siamese ; 
and Burmese. Group III comprises Malay; ‘Tamil; Bengali; and 
Russian (because it dominates northern Asia.) The Guide deals with these 
languages in their spoken forms. The sounds are transliterated in Roman 
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characters, the spelling indicating approximately the English equivalents ; 
there is a standard pronunciation key ; and there are hints on accent and 
pronunciation in short special sections devoted to the individual lan- 


guages. The main vocabulary consists of a general list of 800 words, the 


equivalents of which are given in each of the 14 languages. 


There is 


no grammar, but for each language except Russian there is a special section 
containing hints on word-order, grammatical forms, particles, etc. For 
each language except Russian there is also a supplementary vocabulary of 


words specially wanted in that language. 


A final section of Asiatic 


scripts gives guidance to the printed word, ¢.g., to the initial and isolated 
forms of Arabic letters (the medial and final forms are omitted), to the 
simplest forms of Bengali, to certain simple Chinese ideographs, and to 
the Japanese Kana ot syllabaries. The Russian alphabet is printed in a — 
semi-English order, and not in its normal Russian order. This book will 
obviously not enable anyone to talk elegantly, or even correctly ; but in 
these days of rapid travel, especially by air, it is useful to have so much 


within a single volume, 


and the author is doubtless justified in his hope 


that his book will smooth the path of some travellers to the post-war East, 
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